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Pa It was a paradise of passion 
where women were seductive — 
innocents. The Yankee sailors _ 
came to prey on British 
shipping. They stayed—willing . 





THE WOMEN swarmed onto the 
decks displaying their half-nude 
bodies, caressing the strange 
Americans with seductive hands 
and inviting eyes. Only the wrath 
of Captain Porter restored order 
to the Essex and kept it from be- 
coming the scene of a bacchana- 
lian feast. 


The puritanical commander of the American 
frigate ship Essex was a self-driving, ambitious 
man. He had anchored in the Marquesan waters 
for one reason: to overtake and loot unsuspecting 
British ships and return home with prisoners, 
bounty, and honors. Captain Porter took stringent 
Measures to maintain the discipline that was se- 
verely threatened by the beautiful island girls. 


But he did not reckon on the susceptibility of 
his first mate, or on the guile of an English pris- 
oner, the only man who knew the native tongue. 
Above all, he did not understand the Marquesan 
watrior—a tattooed cannibal quickly roused to 
vengeance and blood-lust. ... 
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Chapter One 


The island of Nuku Hiva lay like a green jewel against 
the blue of the Pacific, far removed from the problems and 
Politics of the “civilized” world of the year 1813. In the 
island’s principal village of the Bay of Nuku Hiva, the young 
people playing in the pleasure house had never heard of 
Napoleon, or his ambitions, or the war in Europe. 

Tonight there was to be dancing and feasting for the wed- 
ding of Tehina, daughter of the principal chief, to Arai, her 
cousin. It would not have disturbed the young unmarried 
men and girls of Nuku Hiva if they had known that the 
American President, Madison, had blundered into the war 
as an ally of the French, even as the armies of Napoleon 
Staggered toward defeat. America and Europe were unknown 
places of no consequence to the people of the Marquesas, 
and to Tehina, the daughter of a chief. 

It was true that they saw an occasional ship, mostly British 
whalers out of Sydney Town in far-off Australia. In the year 
1767 a British expedition had taken possession of Otaheite 
(now known as Tahiti) and the Society Islands. The mutineers 
of the Bounty had found refuge on Otaheite in 1788. English 
Protestant missionaries settled there in 1797, and left in 
1798 when the tribes revolted against the Christian chief, 
Pomare. But Nuku Hiva in the Marquesas remained un- 
civilized, or perhaps unspoiled. 

Though whalers out of Sydney Town or Boston occasional- 
ly made landfall in the Marquesas, unlike Otaheite, Nuku 
Hiva had only fleeting contact with white sailors. They enter- 
tained them with feasting and dancing when they came. They 
gave them gifts, and sent their prettiest women to love them. 

The tough whaling crews were delighted. So, it must be 
admitted, were the Nuku Hivans, of both sexes, who con- 
sidered it pleasurable, honorable, and good manners for the 
host to provide any honored male guest not only with food 
and drink but also with a pleasant sleeping companion. Us- 
ually the host sent his favorite wife, on the assumption that 
since she pleased him, she must surely please his guest. 
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That had been the way it was with the first ship to anchor 
_Warily in Nuku Hiva Bay, the princess Fehina thought, re- 
membering the old story. The ship had rounded the Horn 
from the Atlantic, and probed northwest with half the crew 
sick with scurvy, Five hundred canoes flocked around the 
ship, their native crews displaying great curiosity. Quickly 
the five hundred canoes became a thousand. The British 
crew were astonished at the numbers of natives. Men, wom- 
, en, and children crowded the shoreline to stare at the ship 
that had glided like a great white bird out of the southern 
seas with its strangely garbed sailors. 
t The natives themselves wore only short skirts made of 
4 tapa, the bark of a tree, and dyed into odd color patterns, 
| The tapa cloth skirts of the native girls were like blotting 
paper, and fell apart in the water when some of the girls 
swam out to the canoes. Their skins were light in color, 
no darker than the arms of sailors who had been exposed to 
Pacific sunshine. 

The men in the canoes, understanding the sailors’ fervent 
interest, responded by urging the girls to make provocative 
and wanton movements and gestures. The sailors lined the 
rails to stare at them eagerly, not noticing that most of the 
canoes held, as well as girls, large stones in heaps designed 
| to be used as missiles. 
| At a signal from one of the largest canoes, the wanton 
| gestures of the girls ceased abruptly as they dived into the 
| water and started swimming for the shore. A hail of stones 

struck the British ship and its crew. But the confusion and 

| panic the Nuku Hivans expected did not occur. The cap- 

| tain calmly ordered the marines to open fire, and when shots 
deliberately fired high had no effect, ordered a ship’s gun to 
fire grape. To the Nuku Hivans it was as though thunder 
and lightning had struck at them with deadly intent. Never 

| had they heard such sound, or experienced such fury! 

| In minutes the sea around the ship was empty except for 

* fragments of the canoe that had been hit and the fragments 

of its unfortunate crew, over which sharks already fought. 

The shoreline emptied as the people there ran in terror into 

the forest. 

But that one act of violence pacified the people of Nuku 
Hiva. They came back penitently the next morning to trade. 
Their need was iron, and their favorite article of barter be- 
came nails. 

To the consternation of the captain and officers, it was 
discovered a few days later that the ship was practically fall- 
ing apart. The men’s hammocks lay on the floor because 
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there were no nails to fasten the hammocks. The partitions 
between holds and cabins were suddenly loose. Every nail 
and spike that could be removed was disappearing as fast 
as it could be plucked forcibly from the timber. 

Unknown to the captain, the loss of his nails followed the 
first landing for water and fresh fruit and vegetables. He 
had sent an armed party ashore, and the natives came waving 
banana leaves and carrying gifts of food as a peace offering. 
Amongst the natives were many lovely island girls, upon 
whom the womanless Englishmen could not help staring. 

The chiefs, smiling happily, suggested by signs that the 
Englishmen take the girls, and pushed and prodded the gig- 
gling bezuties into a line, gesturing to the sailors to choose 
the ones \they liked the best. And in case the strange white 
men, thraigh ignorance, did not know what to do with such 
fine gifts, the chiefs by signs and mock demonstrations made 
clear what they considered the best way to behave with such 
attractive lasses. 

One grateful sailor gave his girl a nail that he happened to 
have in his pocket, thus setting a pattern in gifts that was to 
almost part the ship at the seams as sailors with their pockets 
full of nails rushed ashore on Nuku Hiva. 

Tehina giggled, thinking of that. To her it merely meant 
hospitality and held no blame. 

The Marquesans knew no jealousy. Love was their life, 
their play, their social code. They discussed last night's pas- 
sionate episode as openly and without shame or prejudice as 
if they were talking about the quality of the roast suckling 
pig at last night’s feast, and their appetites then. 

A girl reached puberty at twelve; a boy became a man at 
the same time. Love play commenced for them both at once, 
without ceremony, and was continued until marriage, and 
often afterward in a more ceremonial fashion, as when a 
husband, to honor a guest, loaned him his wife. 

There was no jealousy because there was no need for 
jealousy. Why be jealous, when just around the corner wass 
another girl, another man? When the whole island was full of 
people of the other sex wanting love? There was no “love” as 
Europeans know a lifelong union between one man and one 
woman, and give it a higher interpretation than the physical, 
On Nuku Hiva, a woman, a man, had one love affair after 
another from puberty until they married. So why be jealous 
or brokenhearted when a mate decided that someone else 
had suddenly become more attractive? For the same reason, 
Tape and crimes of passion were unknown. There was no mo- 
tive to form the compulsion to commit either. 
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But strangely enough, or perhaps not so strangely at that, 
such dalliance was taboo for the wives and daughters of a 
king. The kings of the Marquesas, and of the Society Islands 
also, were proud of their pure blood if descended from the 
blood of the people of the sun and the sea, the Avae Parai, 
the Areoj, the first voyagers, who paddled and sailed their 
great canoes before the trade winds to discover all the islands 
| of the Eastern Pacific. 
The daughter of a king must come to her wedding virginal. 
| Tonight the proving of her chastity would be performed by 
her uncle Hino, a choleric man given to quick rages, If she 
had not been so sure of her virginity, Tehina would have 
been terrified, for the chief tesponsible for the defloration of 
| a royal bride had the right to kill her if his investigation 
proved that the tribe had been disgraced and her father dis- 
honored by her lost chastity. 

If it proved so, she had no doubt at all that Hino, her 
father, and the other chiefs would snatch up their clubs and 
kill her at once at the place of her exposure. And not even 
in death would there be escape from disgrace for her, be- 
cause her father must then ensure that every memory of her 
Was effaced and forgotten, her name taboo so that in the re- 
membered records of the tribe through all the generations 
to come there would be no reference to Tehina, daughter of 
Paiva. 

It would be the same after marriage for Tehina. Her cousin 

«Arai was rather like her father in that he enjoyed his plea- 
sures. And when her father went to the pleasure house of 
the single girls, or to sleep with some village wife or girl, 
her father left guards to watch his wife Amara closely, so 
that she could never sully the pure stream of royal blood by 
some foolish indiscretion. 

So Tehina, like her mother and her grandmother and all 
the other women of the long line of pure blood that went 
back into the dimness of time, must remain faithful to one 
man for the rest of her life, 

Tehina lay with closed eyes considering these things, 
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_ sensuously aware of the massaging hands of Narai and her 
helpers as they kneaded her muscles and worked fragrant 
oils into every inch of skin on her body. 

As they worked upon her they giggled and told her in low 
Voices of the pleasures of knowing a man in love. And she 
was lucky, they told her, laughing, for her cousin Arai was 
very good at it indeed. Narai knew that from experience, as 
she told unblushingl,. She had met Arai one day on the path 
that led down from, the town to the sea past the running 
water of the small river with its deep pools, where they all 
bathed in fresh wate! two or three times a day. 

She remembered very clearly, Narai said smiling. She had 
bathed, and allowed the sun to dry her body, and she was 
working flowers into her long hair as she walked back to- 
ward the town, and suddenly there was Arai on the path 
blocking her way. 

And ‘in Nuku Hiva such a casual meeting between a single 
girl and a young man could have only one ending. He had 
taken her into a cave near the path, Narai said sighing. In 
his hunger, he had taken her violently, and at once. 

Ai! How lucky she had been! And Arai had liked her for 
at least three moons, and had taken her to sleep with him 
in the pleasure house behind the town where all the unmar- 
ried girls and young men danced and made love. Narai gig- 
gled, reminiscing, her busy hands slapping and kneading. 

Tingling, Tehina asked timid questions. The girls answered 
her frankly. They who knew so much about love at firsthand 
never seemed to look down on her for her protected ig- 
norance in such matters. Tehina listened, and shook her 
dark head sometimes in amazement as she thought of the 
difference between them. 

At her wedding, while holding her husband’s hand she 
would walk over a living carpet of guests, who would throw 
themselves upon the ground as a symbol of submission and 
loyalty. And since the longer the carpet the greater the 
prestige, they would probably all cheat, springing up when 
she walked over them to run up and lie down at the head of 
the carpet again. She would have to walk over them all the 
way to the house of Arai’s parents, where Arai intended to 
consummate the wedding. 

“Turn over, Tehina,” Narai ordered. She obeyed at once, 
turning upon her back while the massage, the rubbing in of 
scented oils, continued. 

“Ai!” Ruha murmured enviously. “How beautiful is our 
Tehina! How I wish I had had her fine, bountiful body. 
Once Arai has tasted what you have to offer, we will never 
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aes coming from the unmarried girls’ housé of pleasure 
again!” 


Tehina smiled complacently. “It is because I am Paiva's 
daughter,” she said proudly. “My father sent me to the 
metua-pori that I might be made beautiful for Arai.” 

“Tell us what it is like there, really like,” Narai urged her. 

“The metua-pori bade us never move unless we must,” 
Tehina murmured, smiling. “Our people learned long ago, 
crossing the seas, that sleep fattens and gives strength, So 
we must lie down in the place where they took us without 
moving, and sleep as much as we could. They brought us 
food whenever they thought we could swallow it. Rich 
foods. Pork and the flesh of birds, and fish, but always fat, 
and always with poi and sweet potato to give it body. True 
beauty, the metua-pori taught us, is for a girl to be stout and 
have no thin and ugly neck, but a short column that rises a 
little above her shoulders to support her head. And her body 
must be large at breasts and hips, as mine are now. A woman 
who has this, or acquires it through’ the metua-pori fattening 
is truly queenly they said. But that is not all, Narai.” 

“No? Tell us, Tehina! Please . . . ?” they urged. 

“Well, then, tell me what difference do you notice between 
my skin and yours?” 

_ _ The girls squatted on their heels to stare at her, frowning. 
Tehina would have made two of either of them. If they had 
not known, they would not have believed her to be just six- 
teen. Her arms were round, the skin so tight with the fat be- 
neath that it shone now with tautness as much as from the 
oils of massage. Her legs were the same, rising to the colossal 
columns of thighs that ended in mighty hips and no waist. 
Her breasts sat heavily upon her body like pumpkins with 
red stalks, where the girls had dyed the nipples for Arai’s 
interest, although that was purely aesthetic since Nuku 
Hivan lovemaking and seduction never included attention to 
appendages considered purely functional. 

“You are a lighter color than we are, Tehina,” Ruha mur- 
mured presently. “And the sun makes our skins appear 
browner than they really are.” 

Tehina smiled. “You are right, Ruha. A light skin is the 
true sign of the blood of kings. In the long ago when our 

| people came here in their great canoes, some with four hun- 
dred paddlers, their rulers were much paler than any of us, 

| or their followers. It was because they came from Aita [Asia] 
and were born with white skins in a place of great cold such 
| as we here can no longer understand.” 

| “Everyone knows that,” Narai muttered. She was growing 
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a little impatient, and her arms and fingers ached from 
pinching and kneading at the muscles hidden beneath layers 
-of fat. She was starting to think longingly of the deep, cold 
pools of the river and a bath in the still, fresh water, “So 
what else did the metua-pori do to make you more beautiful 
than the rest of us?” 

“They dug pits in the earth, and covered them with mats, 
and lined the dark earth walls and the bottom of the pits 
with thick warm mats, so that no light could enter," Tehina 
muttered dreamily. “And they plac d us in the pits to blanch 
us white, as you would ripen gree/; bananas, for to be truly 
beautiful the daughter of a chief!) must be as white as the 
kernel of the coconut. So they covered us with mats, letting 
light in only when they came to force food into our mouths. 
And they left us in there, except for an hour each night and 
at dawn when they allowed us to walk on the beach and re- 
lieve ourselves. We were kept continually soaked with coco- 
nut oil and, before we were covered with the sleeping mats, 
we were rubbed all over with chewed candlenut. And they 
left us in there for the whole life of a moon, from the first 
thin sliver in the east until the last thin crescent sank in the 
West many days and nights later. When they lifted us out, I 
was as pale as the petal of a white frangipani.” 

“Were you frightened down there in the dark, Tehina?” 
Ruha asked, her dark eyes wide. “I would have been terrified 
of nightcreepers or demons that might sneak in there with 
me! I would have died!” 

“Oh, I was afraid, certainly,” Tehina said, smiling at them 
indulgently and showing her good white teeth. “Of course I 
was afraid! But it was worth it when it was over and my 
father ordered the great feast of rejoicing, and all the people 
came to look at me.” 

“I was there,” Narai muttered, changing from the massive 
left thigh to the right, and massaging it vigorously. “I re- 
member that two of Chief Paiva’s women had to almost 
carry you, because your legs couldn’t hold the weight of 
your body.” 

“True,” Tehina said, pleased. “My success had weakened 
me. And besides, in the pits we were not allowed to move, 
so we had forgotten how to walk. But the people shouted so 
loudly when they saw me that my father Paiva wept with 
pride, and declared at once that I was the beauty queen of 
all the islands!” 

“Such success!" Ruha murmured. “What I wouldn't give 
to be a chief's daughter!" 

Narai frowned slightly, her full lips pouting as they always 
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did when she thought deeply. Narai was fifteen, and had hair 
that hung in a blue-black mass below her shoulders, and 
curled on her head where she had left short tendrils of it 
combed to one side, Her shoulders were beautiful by Euro- 
pean standards, their smooth and velvety skin tanned a 
healthy brown, 

Exercise and hard work had kept Narai’s body supple, so 
that she had a flat stomach and rather long legs, and was in 
fact the direct opposite physically of her mistress, Tehina. 
She could rum like a deer where Tehina could barely wad- 
die. She could dive like a man from the high rocks at the 
northern headland of the harbor and swim as fast and as 
far as most men. Or she could dance all night in the pleasure 
house of the unmarried girls, until the sun rose out of the sea 
in the east, changing the seawater from gray to deep blue. 

By the standards of the kings and queens of Nuku Hiva, 
Narai knew, she had no attraction at all. Her nose was not 
fiat enough, her lips, breasts, thighs . . . everything about her 
was so slim and undeveloped. Tehina looked like a stout and 
smiling idol, tapering to tiny hands and feet at the extremity 
of her limbs. 

But beauty wasn’t everything. Sex appeal was equally as 
important, Narai knew. And that she had in quantity. Young 
men pursued Narai continually. They even came from far 
villages seeking her in the house of pleasure of the unmar- 
ried girls. Arai, who was a chief and would marry Tehina, 
had come there seeking her many times since they lived to- 
gether for three months in the first flush of love. And Arai 
-would seek her out again after he had married Tehina, and 
would keep on seeking her until in the end she tired of him, 
or married and rejected him because of her marriage. 

So Narai smiled now suddenly with her frown completely 
gone. Let Tehina be beautiful and pale and fat, and remain 
a virgin until she married Arai. And let Tehina be guarded 
well and held faithful to Arai until she grew too old to bear 
children and risk tainting the royal blood by loving someone 
socially beneath her. 

These things were not for Narai. Dancing and pleasure, 
swimming and walking through the forest—these were for 
Narai. These, and the love of men... 

And the thought bothered her suddenly. She started won- 
dering who would be in the pleasure house today with a royal 
wedding pending. There would be people visiting Nuku Hiva 
for the wedding. Here her fingers ached from massaging 
Tehina, and the muscles of her arms stiffened wearily. But 
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were she would see her friends and talk about tonight’s 
dancing for the unmarried girls. 

She stood up abruptly, so that Ruha looked up in surprise. 

“What is it, Narai?” 

*T am tired, and Tehina has been rubbed enough. We will 
have the skin worn off her. I'm going to the pleasure house 

to see about the dancing. It is better that some of the other 
girls be called now to prepare the garlands of flo’ vers and 
the clothes and ornaments she will wear. I have Jone my 
part, Ruha! Tehina, if I am to dance at your w-dding, I 
must go home and prepare.” 

“Go then,” Tehina muttered contentedly. “Perhaps I will 
close my eyes for a little while. Ruha, rub my back gently as 
Narai does up and down the spine. When I have dozed a lit- 
_ tle, you may send the other girls in.” 

“Is there time?” Ruha asked nervously. 

| “Why not?” Narai laughed. “Let her sleep, Ruha. The 
wedding will wait for the bride. Rest will help her now. If I 
know Arai she will have little sleep tonight.” 

Ruha giggled and slapped Tehina’s buttocks before she 
started stroking her fingers gently up and down Tehina’s 
well-padded vertebrae. Tehina sighed contentedly, and her 
small feet stretched out their toes in bliss. 

Narai lifted the mat at the door and went out into the sun- 
light. It flooded the hard-packed earth outside the chief's 
house, making the jungle beyond the native town on Nuku 
Hiva Bay seem a brighter green, the water of the Pacific 
seem a deeper, a more intense blue. 

Narai sighed. It was a perfect day to be getting married, 
but she did not envy Tehina. Narai would marry one day— 

but not yet. And she did not care greatly if marriage was late 
in coming. 

She ran down towards the river, avoiding her parents’ 
house. They would think her still at the court, if they thought 
of her today, She ran down to the first pool of the river 
where a tangle of vines and trees hid the water, and dis- 
carded her brief skirt to dive in. The water was cold as it al- 
ways was here where high rocks on either side shadowed 
the water. 

She swam into shallower water and rubbed her body and 
face with handfuls of the cold, clean water until she felt 
clean and contented again and the smell of the oils was gone 
from her hands, She combed her hair, with the thoughts of 
Tehina and the coming wedding fading. By the time she had 
slipped into her tapa skirt again her mind was as clear and 
empty as the water behind her. 
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Now nothing mattered greatly. Now she felt like play, and 
play would come when she met other girls and perhaps 
young men in the pleasure house. 

Tt had been built large and long, for there were many 
young people on Nuku Hiva. And it had been partially di- 
vided into sections behind hanging mats that gave some 
privacy, but not too much. It lay beyond the town and the 
river in the forest, where scented fiowers blossomed the year 
round. 

She had left the houses of Nuku Hiva behind and had al- 
most reached the pleasure house when a young man stepped 
out of the bushes to bar her way. He was a tall and hand~ 
some young man, wearing a short tapa-cloth kilt, with a 
bone dagger thrust into the plaited belt. Narai looked at 
him appraisingly, pretending to frown. 

The short kilt cut in a fringe told her that he was from 
one of the inland villages, probably the son of some village 
chief invited to Tehina’s wedding. The bone dagger said he 
came from a distant village, and so must travel armed. She 
decided that he probably had other weapons hidden in the 
bush nearby. 

“What do you want?” she demanded, and without waiting 
for reply added: “There is to be a feast tonight at Tehina’s 
wedding, and I must dance, so I am in a hurry.” 

He nodded. “I know that,” he said. “I asked Arai who you 
were when I saw you in Paiva’s house this morning. He said 
your name is Narai, and you are very pleasant and beautiful. 

“Tehina, the daughter of Paiva is beautiful,” she said. 
“Not I. But then, who wants to be beautiful and unable to 
swim or move about quickly? Or even . . . love some man as 
he should be loved?” 

“Arai was right about you, Narai,” the young man said, 
smiling. He came a step closer and held out his hand. “I 
would like to talk to you for a moment. There is a place 
here, just off the track. . . .” 

She avoided his hand, stepping back. “I told you I’m in a 
hurry. And who are you? Anyone can say they’re a friend of 
Arai’s. Everyone on Nuku Hiva knows Arai.” 

“I am called Tane,” the young man said. “I am from the 
village of Taipi in Taipi Valley, and I am here at Arai’s invi- 
tation since we are old friends. It is because Arai has spoken 
of you that I stop you here, Narai.” 

She looked away uncértainly, her heart starting to pound 
faster, her eyes brightening. “What did Arai say of me?” 

He caught her arm, as though to emphasize his words. “He 
told me there is none like you on Nuku Hiva! He said that a 
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man who loved you once could never get you out of his 
mind. He said that you became a fire in his blooy. And 
when I saw you this morning, although we stood \1 the 
shadow when Arai pointed you out to me, I knew wht he 
meant. Only a man must learn these things for himself. . in- 
tend to do that, Narai.” 

She shook her head. “No, I have told you I'm going to the 
pleasure house of the unmarried girls. We have to arrange 
the dance tonight at the wedding.” She smiled and looked at 
him and her voice thickened. “Tonight, after the dancing, 
then I will look for you. Perhaps then you can find out these 
things, though I make no promises, Tane.” 

She turned away quickly, and walked on along the path. 

“Narai!” he cried, uncertainly, 

She listened to the silence of his hesitation. Some young 
men, she knew, were easily rebuffed. But there had been 
courage in this one’s eyes, together with a desperate hunger 
for her that she had seen before in other young men’s eyes 
and understood. She thought that he would not be dissuaded 
easily, that he would follow her, becoming fiercer in his de- 
mands. 

Her own feet made no sound on the soft carpet of the 
leaves, decades of fallen leaves that had become spongy and 
yielding. She smiled secretly as she heard the quick, impul- 
sive pad of his feet as he came after her. 

She did not try to run or to avoid him. She walked on 
Steadily until he caught her arm fiercely and held her still. 

“I must have you, Narai!” he said thickly. “And not to- 
night—now!” 

“I made you no promise about tonight, Tane.” 

He glanced around, distraught, his fine chest heaving, his 
dark eyes wild suddenly. “The thought of you sets me afire, 
Narai! I will take you here and now, by force if I must!” 

“You are strong, and I like strong men,” she said. “But you 
talk wildly, Tane. Loose my arm. You do not have to force 
me. Only I will not go in there with you. There are stinging 
nettles with hairy leaves in there; if they rub you they take 
the skin off. But I know a cave not far away where there is 
clean sand, and nobody passes.” 

His trembling stopped. The perspiration faded. 

He smiled, delighted. He remembered that Arai had spoken 
of a cave, but he was wise enough not to mention that. 

Now she seemed eager to lead him to the cave. She slipped 
into the bushes with Tane following closely, his hand ready 
to seize her lest she try to run away from him. “Here!” she 
whispered each time she turned. “This way, Tane!” 
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She led him past a pool where deep water looked cool and 
inviting. The cave was large and warm, and the sun shone 
into it above the tops of the trees as she led him inside. 
She sank down with her legs tucked under her, and looked 
at him silently. 

“This cave is like a triton shell,” he said, staring around. 
“I see a passage that leads to another, deeper cave. How the 
wind must howl in here in time of storm!” 

“It plays wild music,” she said. “I have heard it more 
than once. Did you bring me here to talk of that?” 

“No,” he said, looking down at her quickly. The longing 
that had possessed him became suddenly urgent again. 
Watching his dark face, she trembled, throwing back the 
mass of her wavy hair and looking at him with heavy eyes. 

He did not mind that Narai was small and slim, for he was 
not of royal blood himself. He would have known no lust for 
poor Tehina’s massive charms, for he liked girls like Narai 
best. He preferred her straight, boyish back, and her grace- . 
ful thighs and rounded hips that molded into the smooth 
straight lines of her upper body, rising from a small waist 
and flat stomach to the rounded buds of her breasts with 
their firm nipples the color of dark pink coral. 

His eyes devoured her greedily as she bent her head to 
unfasten her girdle slowly and spread the tapa skirt on the 
smooth, clean sand of the cave. The skin above her thighs 
was lighter for its covering from the sun, the youthful curling 
triangle of pubic hair sharply dark in contrast. His loins 
filled with a torturing urgency. 

Narai laughed softly and looked away from Tane’s eyes, 
Momentarily she bent her head forward and covered herself 
tantalizingly with her rippling black hair and prayed to the 
old love gods of the Areoi who for generations untold had 
given ber kind their skill in love. 

But Tane could wait no longer. 

Her skin was like honey. The scent of flowers was in the 
oil that still clung faintly to her, and he knew it for the 
scent of gardenias, the love flower. The scent intoxicated 
Tane as Narai’s trembling arms drew him to her. And as he 
swept her up in a rhythm that was like the heavy beat of 
surf on Nuku Hiva rocks, from the sea outside Nuku Hiva 
Bay came a single violent clap of thunder. 

They cried out and drew apart in fright at such thunder 
coming from a clear sky. No lightning followed it. But a 
great rush of sound like wind whistled through the trees 
above their cave and ended in a crash of fractured stone 
high up on the mountainside. 
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Tane leapt to his feet to stare across the trees at the blue 
of the open sea beyond the headlands. He saw a great 
ship with white sails and the smoke billowing from the 
gun that had fired. He put his arm around Narai instinctively, 
as though the gods had warned him that this predatory bird 
that came from the sea was evil. 
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Chapter Two 


Captain David Porter, captain of the forty-four-gun frigate 
Essex, of the United States Navy, had entered the Pacific 
Ocean by accident. Captain Porter had been ordered to fol- 
low and join the American fleet sailing down the Atlantic 
coast of South America, The Essex had been held up for 
a few days in Boston prior to sailing and failed to catch up. 

Captain Porter sailed clear to the Horn without sighting 
them, unaware that the fleet had turned back and passed 
him in the night. 

He was faced with the decision of returning to the United 
States and risking meeting British ships of the line, which 
would almost certainly destroy the Essex. 

Instead, Porter decided to sail around the Horn into the 
Pacific, So far as he knew, there were no British warships in 
the Pacific. But there were many British whalers and trad- 
ing ships serving the South Sea Islands from Sydney Town. 
To a forty-four-gun frigate, the whalers and trading ships 
would be easy prey. 

Whale oil was essential to Britain, and the British had at 
least thirty whalers operating. It was, Porter reasoned, better 
to strike at the British through their whaling fleet than to 
Tisk losing the Essex to their warships, which were con- 
tinually sailing the Atlantic coast. 

The Sydney whaler, Seringapatam, idling around the 
Gal4pagos Islands off the South American Pacific coast had 
no hint of danger when the tall masts and white sails of a 
frigate were reported by the lookout. It was true that En- 
gland and France had been at war when they left Sydney. 
But the men from Sydney knew there were no French war- 
ships in the Pacific, so they believed there was noth- 
ing to worry about. 

Those on deck stared idly at the approaching frigate. Her 
lines and the way she was handled indicated that she was 
British although as yet she showed no flag. The Sering- 
apatam’s crew gaped openmouthed when a cannon shot was 
fired across their bows, and boatloads of armed sailors swung 
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Oyerside. Captain Stivers of the Seringapatam was as amazed 
as his men, but quickly had them running for arms. oO 
Their brief but fierce resistance was useless, and soon the 
attackers stood on the Seringapatam’s decks while the of- 
ficer in charge of the boarding party waved sword and pistol 

and harangued them. 

“You are now prisoners of war of the United States Navy!” 
he shouted. “You will be locked below decks and a prize 
crew will take over your ship until we decide what is to 
be done with you.” 

“This is piracy!” Captain Stivers protested vigorously. 

“It is war, Captain,” the American lieutenant replied cold- 
ly. “The United States and France are now allies—and at 
War with Britain.” 

Porter had only one small and not very reliable chart 
of the Pacific. But he had a well-armed and fast fighting ship 
and a well-disciplined crew already tested in battle. Porter 
was a young and vigorous man in his early thirties, with a 
mop of unruly black hair and fierce brown eyes. His men 
liked and respected him and were jubilant at their success. 

Within a few days the Essex had encountered and cap- 
tured two more unsuspecting British whalers; the Green- 
wich surrendered after a single ball had been fired across her 
bows, the Georgina was taken after a brief fight. 

Captain Porter called his officers to his cabin to discuss 
the position. He had already captured three ships, and there 
seemed no limit to the prize money to be earned by an 
American warship loose in the Pacific, 

“We can sink or capture every British ship in the Pacific,” 
he told his officers, “provided no British ship escapes to give 
warning of our presence here. So far we have been suc- 
cessful. Not a single British sailor has escaped us. We 
have taken three ships worth many thousands of dollars in 
prize money at a cost of very few casualties and no damage 
to ourselves. And we have taken or killed every man of the 
crews of the vessels we have encountered. There is no rea- 
son why we cannot continue to do so.” 

“But each ship we take must have a prize crew put aboard, 
Captain,” Colonel Gamble, commander of the Essex’s ma- 
tines protested. “And each prize crew sent to take over a 
captured ship weakens the Essex.” 

“And there is the problem of the prisoners, sir,” Lieutenant 
Carson said diffidently. 

Porter frowned and rubbed his finger over the small chart. 
“I propose to answer both those problems,” he said quiet- 
ly, “And very quickly. Here is our position. We are not far 
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enough into the Pacific yet to be safe from attack by a 
_ British force sailing from the Atlantic around the Horn. 
Colonel Gamble suggests, and quite rightly, that we are 
weakening the Essex by the drain on crew for the prizes, 
‘Carson mentions the increasing numbers of British prisoners 
of war to be guarded. I propose to put all the prisoners 
on the Georgina under guard and send them at once to Rio 
de Janeiro. Brazil is neutral, but favors us. The prisoners and 
the ship will be interned there until the war ends, with- 
out loss of prize money to us, and ensuring that no word 
of our activities gets too quickly to the British. In the 
Meantime we sail north, searching the seas for British ships 
and capturing or destroying every vessel we meet.” 

“What of prize crews for these vessels, Captain?” Gamble 
persisted. ; 

“We will not need prize crews, Colonel, except for a brief 
voyage in each case. I propose to find a suitable island 
and establish a base to which we can take the ships we 
capture. On the island, our prisoners will build us a strong 
fort to cover our anchorage and a strong prison for them- 
selyes. We will fit out the fort with weapons we strip from 
captured British ships. And from this base, Colonel 
Gamble, I propose to scourge the Pacific, We will not rest 
Or Cease searching and fighting until we have cleared every 
British trader and whaler from the Pacific!” 

The officers stared at Captain Porter admiringly. That the 
stripping of the captured vessels and the usage of captured 
sailors for forced labor smacked of piracy did not occur 
to them, for most of them were young men and new to 
war, They cheered him loudly and enthusiastically. 

“You have such a base in mind, Captain?” one of them 
asked when the applause died. 

Porter pointed a long forefinger at the small and doubt- 
ful chart. 

“Here is where we will establish a base and build our 
fort, gentlemen! In this comparatively unknown group of is- 
lands called the Marquesas. Perhaps on this one of the 
largest, which is known as Nuku Hiva.” 

“Are they French? Or Spanish?” 

“They belong to no European nation,” Porter said. “They 
are inhabited by savages who have had no contact with 
civilization other than a visit from an occasional trading 
vessel or whaler. We will give their, chiefs presents to win 
their favor, and I will raise the flag ‘of the United States of 
America there.” 

“Suppose they resist?” Gamble asked, frowning, “And it 
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will take an Act of Congress to ratify your action in claim- 
ing the islands. Have you thought of that, Captain?” 

“We will worry about Congress when we have to,” Porter 
growled. “As for the natives resisting us—if they attempt 
it we will crush them. With a few men killed and some 
houses burned, I have no doubt they will submit quickly. 
However, I am sure that will not be necessary, Colonel. The 
Marquesans are a friendly people who have only very 
primitive weapons. Not long ago they were cannibals and 
raided the islands of neighboring groups, such as Tahiti. But 
they have lost both the stomach for war and the skill in 
Navigation necessary to go out and fight other peoples,” 

“Are they black, Captain?” The question came from 
Feltus, one of the midshipmen, a fair-haired young man 
who was staring at Captain Porter enthralled. 

“They're not Negroid, Feltus,” Porter said. “If that is 
what you mean. I have heard that their skins are a light 
brown, and they are a healthy and happy people, though 
lazy. Their women are said to be as fair as ours.” 

“Ts that possible, sir?” 

Porter scowled at the midshipman, The same interest 
showed in the eyes of his other officers, he noted sardonical- 
ly, Women? Take a sailor to sea for a few months, and he 
considered himself starved for the company of women. 

Porter said crisply: “No doubt you'll judge that for 
yourself soon enough, Midshipman Feltus! In the meantime, 
we have work to do.” 

He watched them disperse and return to their stations. He 
scowled. “I'll have no nonsense like that with island women,” 
he thought. “I'll keep you too busy to look at a Marquesan 
girl, young Feltus! You and every other member of my 
crew, from Colonel Gamble and his marines to the cabin 
boy! We're fighting a war, not wenching in some peacetime 
port Stateside, by God!” 

“ The thought worried him until he went on deck. He had 

d stories about the wanton behavior of the women of 
the South Sea Islands and their attraction. Few whalers en- 
tered the Pacific without losing men in desertions when 
their ship touched at some Polynesian island for water, or 
fruit and vegetables. 

But the uneasiness in Porter’s mind passed as he glanced 
around the Essex. Under full sail before the trade wind, 
the Essex was a splendid picture of naval efficiency. His 
men obeyed the commands of the officer of the watch and 
is aides with true naval smartness. 

On the main deck Gamble was drilling his marines, the 
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Men responding as, smartly and unquestioningly as the 
sailors obeyed the officer of the watch. These men were 
well trained and disciplined. There was no smarter ship or 


better crew in the United States’ or any other navy, Porter 
decided with satisfaction. Maybe the pleasures of the flesh 


could corrupt the morals of the whalers, who were 
notoriously loose living in any case. Perhaps they could 
break down discipline and Jead to desertions amongst civilian 
Sailors. But that could never happen on the smart, well- 
disciplined frigate, Essex! 

Captain Porter grinned and went back to his cabin to 
plot the course he would take to reach the Marquesas. He 
was venturing into unknown waters there and must be 
vigilant. He decided that he would talk to all hands about 
the problems ahead so that the men would be even more 
alert. He would double the lookouts. . . . 


On deck he heard the wailing call of the lookout in the 
crow’s nest, 

“Sail on the port bow... |” 

Porter seized his sword and pistols and hurried on deck 
as the eager lookout identified the distant ship as a whaler 
with whaleboats out in pursuit of a whale. The boats were 
still pursuing the whale as the Essex closed. The British 
sailors. aboard the whaler waved cheerfully to the approach- 
ing frigate, thinking it could only be British. They were 
quickly disillusioned, and with his crew miles away in the 
whaleboats the whaler’s captain could offer only token re- 
sistance. 

The whaler proved to be the Charlton, and was added to 
the collection of prizes and duly stripped of everything use- 
ful to the Americans. 

Porter sent the crew in the stripped ship to Rio, leaving 
the British captain in charge, but making sure that he would 
go to Rio as ordered by giving him barely enough stores to 
reach that port. 

With the Seringapatam and the Greenwich following him 
with their prize crews forming an auxiliary force in sup- 
port, and both vessels by now heavily laden with the spoils 
from the Georgina and the Charlton, Porter led his grow- 
ing fleet north. Distances on the chart were faulty. When 
he should have reached the Marquesas he was still sailing the 
open séa. 

In fact the farther he sailed, the greater became Captain 
Porter’s confidence in the disciplined behavior he could ex- 
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pect from his crew in the Marquesas, if and when he reached 
those elusive islands. He could be proud of the Essex, for 
David Porter had made it the well-disciplined ship that it 
was. He had blooded the frigate in one of the early sea 
battles of the war when he had sunk a British warship. - 
His men he considered disciplined veterans, and as the day 
grew into late afternoon without the islands appearing 
ahead, Captain Porter had all hands piped on deck and 
told them so. - 

He reminded them of what they had already done and 
promised them greater successes. Already they had cap- 
tured four British vessels, and on their return to Amer- 
ica would claim the prize money, which must run into a 
large sum of money even for the most humble person aboard 
the Essex, where everyone shared according to his rank in 
prize money or captured goods. 

“And what we have achieved so far is only a tithe of what 
we can yet do,” Porter told them. “For each prize we have 
taken, working out of our Marquesan base we can take. an- 
other five. The British Navy does not yet know that there is 
an American warship in the Pacific. We mean to make the 
most of their ignorance and destroy or capture their whole 
damned whaling fleet before they find out. We will be strik- 
ing a heavy blow at our British enemies. And in the process 
every man here who survives the war, and the heirs of 
those of us who do not, will have been made rich by 
what we do here! But we must allow nothing to interfere 
with our discipline and courage if we are to achieve this. 
The islands to which we are sailing are inhabited by sav- 
ages. Not long ago they were cannibals. They may still be 
so. Treat them honestly but firmly when you move 
amongst them. Remember that they are savages. There must 
be no familiarity with them or loose behavior towards their 
women. We have too much at stake to allow ourselves to 
become careless or undisciplined. We have a more attractive 
goal: a triumphant return home after striking a decisive 
blow against the British in the Pacific, with more prize 
money than any ship of this or any navy has won since 
the days of Drake and the Spanish galleons.” 

He had barely concluded and the men were preparing to 
cheer him when the lookout shouted excitedly down. 

“Land-ho!” 

“Where away?” the watch officer called anxiously. 

“Two points off the starboard bow, sir! I can see moun- 
tain peaks and a white beach!” 
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| _“Nuku Hiva!” Porter breathed. His doubts vanished. Ev- 

; i was going to be fine, “Alter your course ac- 
_ cordingly, Lieutenant Carson,” he ordered, “Load the for’ard 
| $un with ball, and have the gunners stand by. Signal the 
|| Seringapatam and the Greenwich to follow us in line 
astern.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

Porter went up onto the bridge. Lieutenant Carson, Gamble, 
and the duty midshipmen joined him there. The eyes of 
every man whose hands were idle were watching the blue 
mountain peaks, now dead ahead, rising from the sea. Soon 
the men moving about the Essex’s decks could see the white 
sand of a beach, and not far away the entrance to a large 
bay that looked like a good anchorage. 

The men were responding smartly to the shouted orders. 
Gamble’s marines moved into place, armed and ready to repel 
any attempt at boarding. The gunners were loading the 
guns. 

The Essex glided towards the twin headlands of the bay 
that opened slowly before them. Porter could see thatched 
houses, some of them quite pretentious. The village, or 
town, was set out with several squares of cleared hard 
earth, and what looked like streets led between the houses 
and entered the squares, To the left of the village, which 
was larger than Porter had expected, he could see the glint 
of water where a river came down to the sea. A mountain 
peak -rose steeply behind the village, and elsewhere for as 
far as he could see, ridges and valleys stretched away be- 
hind the thatched houses into blue distance. . 

“Canoes approaching on the port bow!” the lookout warn- 
ingly called. Then almost at once: “Canoes on the star- 
board bow!” “Canoes everywhere,” Colonel Gamble muttered 
to Porter, raising. his bushy eyebrows. “Must be a hundred 
of ’em, and every canoe manned by at least twenty men!” 

“Have your marines stand ready, Colonel. But I want no 
shots fired unless I order it, Lieutenant Carson!” 

“Sir?” 

“Bow gun ready?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Have the gunners choose a mark high up on that moun- 
tain behind the native village. See that exposed face of rock 
where the jungle ends?” 

“I see it, Captain.” 

“That will do. Fire one round on my order. We'll let the 
men in the canoes hear the ball passing over their heads, 
and see what it can do to the rock up there.” 
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“Aye, aye, sir!” 
_ Porter stared at the approaching canoes. The men pad- 
dling them bent rhythmically. Their brown, well-muscled 
backs interested him. There might be an additional work 
force to build his fort. He had kept fourteen British sailors 
who had protested against going to Rio on either the 
Georgina or the Charlton. There would be other prisoners 
to work on his fort, he was sure of that. But until he cap- 
tured more, here were strong backs and arms to fill the gap. 

“For’ard gun ready, sir!” 

“Stand by! Fire!” 

The cannon in the bows boomed, and momentarily the 
tush of smoke hid the island and the canoes. Porter smiled, 
hearing the rush of sound as the heavy ball sped away and 
the confusion of frightened cries coming from the canoes 
as the paddlers heard the missile shriek over their heads. 

The wind and the movement of the frigate cleared the 
smoke quickly. As it dispersed, Porter saw the canoes in con- 
fusion. One of them had overturned, and the men from it 
had forgotten their craft and were swimming fast for the 
nearest beach. The others had mostly swerved away in 
terror at the roar of the explosion, but their eyes had 
followed the ball, seeking its target. 

Porter nodded. The gunner’s aim had been true. The ball 
had struck the face of rock he had pointed out, and struck 
it fairly. A crack had formed where it hit, and from the 
erack rubble of fractured rock fell away in a stream that 
swelled as it gathered small stones and other detritus ly- 
‘ing in its path. 

A plume of dust rose from the trees below the cliff, and 
Porter saw with satisfaction that the falling rubble had 
become a landslide that was racing down the steep slope 
behind the houses. Tall trees quivered, smaller ones top- 
pled’ and fell, and the undergrowth was torn away, leaving 
a scar of reddish earth to mark its passing. 

The men in the canoes pointed at it in awe. Halfway 
down it slowed and died as the denser growth of timber 
and undergrowth absorbed it. 

Porter glanced up at the frigate’s towering canvas and 
shouted the first orders to reduce sail as Carson came back 
smiling from for’'ard. The Essex was bearing down on the 
canoes now, and they were swerving away on either side, 
their crews waving banana leaves as a token of peace. A tall 
man in the nearest canoe stood up and gestured towards 
the mountain, then back to the for’ard gun and clapped 
his hands together loudly. 
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“I believe he wants us to fire another shot, Captain,” 
Carson said, surprised. “The sound frightened them, but they 
do not seem to be afraid of us. There! More of them are 
begging us to fire again, sir!” 

“They've had their lesson,” Porter growled. “Friendly or 
not, they've learned what one of our guns can do. We'll not 
fire again unless they give us reason to fire at them.” 

“They're just being friendly, sir,” Carson said. “Look, there’s 
a@ woman!” 

Porter stared, following Carson’s gaze, then looked away, 
frowning. Like the men, the woman was naked above the 
waist. Slim and brown, she stood waving a banana leaf with 
slow gestures. Her skin was no darker than Porter’s own 
where it had been exposed to the sun. Her legs were strong 
and shapely beneath the short skirt of reddish cloth. Her 
long black hair rippled in the wind. 

“She has an Oriental look with her slanted eyes and that 
flat nose,” Feltus the midshipman cried. “Did you notice, 
Lieutenant Carson?” 

“Eh?” Carson said. “Oh yes, her nose... ? Look, 
there’s another . . .” 

“Her lips are thick, like a Negress,” Feltus said. “She .. .” 

“Mr. Carson!” Porter said sarcastically. “Feltus! You will 
please give your attention to working the ship! These women 
are savages, the same as the men. Their fathers filed their 
teeth to points and ate human flesh. Savages! I'll expect you 
to remember that at all times.” 

“Yes, Captain,” Feltus agreed. 

“Oh yes, sir!” Carson said hastily. “Of course!” 

“Tomorrow we'll have a flag party climb to the top of 
that mountain and break out the stars and stripes. I mean 
to take formal possession of all these islands in the 
name of the United States of America, Lieutenant.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In the meantime, get a man forward on the lead. We'll 
anchor close inshore. I mean to talk to their principal chief, 
if they have one, before sunset.” 

Captain Porter stared up speculatively at the now scarred 
mountain. Already in his imagination he could see the Amer- 
ican flag flying there. 

The canoes followed the Essex as she moved towards her 
anchorage. Jostling, shouting to one another, cheerfully try- 
ing to get close enough to offer bananas and other fruit, 
the laughing, excited natives made a colorful procession 
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Epeeemsy 2100. engulfed the other two! vesedle ‘slowly 
‘While the crew of the Essex worked they studied the bare- 
breasted native women covertly. 
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Chapter Three 


The chief wore a cloak of gleaming blue-black that 
glinted in the sunlight. On his head a plume of scarlet feathers 
contrasted sharply with the black of the cloak. In his girdle 
he carried a dagger made from the strong thighbone of a 
dead man, the knuckle end serving as the grip for his thick, 
blunt fingers. As a sign of friendship he carried no war 
club, and neither did the group of men standing in a wary 
half circle behind him. But most of them had bone daggers, 
and carried short stabbing-lances with keen bone tips. 

Porter wore impressive full dress uniform. So also did 
Gamble and his guard of marines. A sword hung at Porter’s 
side. Gamble and his marines were armed and wary. 

The chief raised his arm in a sweeping gesture that em- 
braced the thatched houses and the mountain, pointed to the 
ships at anchor, and smiled and nodded. 
aon Hiva,” he said distinctly and touched his own chest. 

‘aiva...” 

Porter glanced at Gamble and nodded. “Bring the English- 
man Slater forward.” 

Two of the marines led one of the British prisoners for- 
ward, and he glanced sullenly at Porter and waited. Porter 
studied him briefly, remembering him as an officer of one 
of the prizes. 

“You told me that you speak the language of these 
people, that you were on the island of Tahiti once for some 
months.” 

Slater nodded. “That's right. But Tahiti isn’t the Marquesas, 
The Tahitians are a friendly, gentle people. There are mis- 
sions on Tahiti, there are none here. These people are the 
ones the Tahitians remember as raiders who came swoop- 
ing from the sea on the northern coast to attack them.” 

-Porter frowned. “I am not interested in Tahitian history 
or politics Slater! I want you to interpret, that’s all. If you 
do, you will enjoy certain advantages later as my interpreter. 
If you won't, I'll have you taken back to the brig at once, 
Which is it to be?” 
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“Pll try to talk with him, but he’s a Marquesan, not a 
Tahitian, Captain.” 

“J have heard that all the languages of these island groups 
have a common base.” 

“Maybe, I don’t know. I was on Tahiti, nowhere else. 
Though I've heard it said the language of Tahiti is like that 
of the Maoris of New Zealand. What do you want me to say 
to him?” 

“Tell him we ‘come in peace. Tell him we bring rich gifts, 
and we intend to stay here and trade with his people.” 

. Slater nodded, frowning. A sturdy, darkskinned man with 
thick black hair and brown eyes, he seemed not far removed 
from the chief and his men in coloring. The chief had been 
watching Porter and Slater suspiciously as they talked, his 
-fingers playing with the handle of his bone dagger. 

Slater smiled at him deliberately. “/a-ora-na,” he said in 
greeting. “Life to you, Chief Paiva.” 

Paiva started, and his men murmured amongst them- 
selves. “You speak our tongue like a Tahitian. Yet you are 
so of the roving swine that our fathers butchered and « 
ate?” 

“1 was in Tahiti, Paiva, for a few moons. This man is 
Captain Porter, chief of the ships that have come out of 
the sea. He asks me to speak in his name until he or his 
men can learn your tongue.” 

Paiva smiled. “I will send him a young woman, That is 
the quickest way to learn to speak another’s language. How 
are you called, stranger? And why do these men stand on 
either side of you holding weapons?” ' 

Paiva used unaccustomed words, words new to Slater that 
set him frowning in concentration. But slowly their mean- 
ing emerged. 

“J will tell Captain Porter of your offer,” Slater said, 
relieved. “As for me, I am called Gordon Slater, and men 
guard me because I am a prisoner.” 

“You have done wrong?” 

“No. Our countries are at war. Captain Porter and his ship 
defeated and captured my shipmates and me.” 

The chief shook his head. “Then you are as good as dead. 
It seems a pity. Well, I will send the chief Portaire two 
young women that he may learn the quicker, Your 
enemies will eat you, I suppose?” 

“White men do not eat human flesh.” 

“Yet the ancient customs were good. Strength flowed into 
the victor when he had killed and eaten his enemy. Perhaps 
we of Nuku Hiva will revive the custom one day. Only we 
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have become contented here. We no longer raid the southern 
islands for the roving swine of Tahiti, for the leng-pig for 
our stone ovens. Why is this chief, Portaire, here?” 

“He says he comes to live amongst you to trade. He or- 
dered me to tell you that he comes in peace and brings 


“Yet he is at war and brings prisoners taken in battle 
with him to Nuku Hiva?” 

“Yes,” 

Paiva scowled and fingered his bone dagger. “I find this 
strange. Yet until he is proved a liar, I will accept his words. 
Bid him welcome to Nuku Hiva. Tell him tonight there is 
to be a great feast and dancing to honor the marriage of my 
daughter Tehina to Arai, whose father rules the strong 
tribes of the Taipi Valley people. Tell Portaire to bring his 
fighting men and his slaves and I will make them welcome. 
He can pick the young women he desires from amongst the 
finest on Nuku Hiva. Bid him come to the feast at sun- 
down. In the meantime, let your Chief Portaire’s people and 
mine trade in peace upon the water. No harm will come to 
you through me.” 

He smiled at Porter and turned abruptly on his heel, his 
followers turning as one to follow him. 

Porter said sharply: “Wait! I did not say he could leave! 
Slater, what was all that about?” 

His prisoner looked at him and smiled. “When you're 
newly come to a strange land, Captain, it’s well to remember 
that its king isn’t accustomed to being told when he must 
come or go.” 

“A king? You exaggerate, Slater. Chief of a village of a 
few thatched huts. But let him go if that will keep him 
friendly and save trouble. What did he say?” 

Slater scowled, remembering. “He says you’re welcome 
here. He accepts what you said about coming in peace, even 
though you are at war with the British, and I am your 
prisoner.” 

“I gave you no order to mention that, Slater,” Captain 
Porter said grimly. 

“He asked me why I was under guard. He asked me what 
had I done that was criminal. I had to lie or tell the truth. 
And they seem to know when you're lying to them— I 
found that out on Tahiti.” 

Porter scowled at him and turned to stare after the chief, 
now crossing one of the great squares of hard-tramped 
earth. While Chief Paiva and his council had been standing 
there, few of the natives had been in sight, but now they 
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‘came cautiously from between the houses, smiling and mak- 
ing friendly gestures. 

Women, Porter noticed, seemed to predominate, Like the 
women he had seen from the bridge of the Essex they all 
went bare-breasted and wore abbreviated skirts of the brightly 
colored tapa cloth. 

Women? Many of them seemed very young girls. They 
ranged, Porter judged, from eleven or twelve to twenty. 
Older women stood in the background near the houses laugh- 
ing and pointing. Porter scowled. Girls so young had no right 
to look at his men in the provocative way even the youngest 
employed. And their gestures... ? 

“Colonel Gamble,” he said crisply. “We will return to the 
Essex at once.” ' 

“Yes, Captain,” Gamble said, reluctantly. He tore his eyes 
away from their study of a particularly attractive young 
woman who had been smiling at him brazenly and stroking 
her thighs with a seductive rhythm. He started snapping 
orders, as Porter glared at the prisoner, Slater. 

“What else did you learn, Slater? A lot more was said than 
you have interpreted to me. Come, man! I want every word!” 

“You set a hard task, Captain,” Slater grumbled. “Many 
wotds of what he said were unknown to me. Yet basically 
the languages are the same, so that mostly I understood the 
meaning, The chief said that his name is Paiva and that . 
he is the principal chief of all Nuku Hiva. He has a daughter 
named Tehina, and this evening she is to marry Arai, who 
is the son of the chief of Taipi Valley and its tribes, which 
I suppose is the big valley that starts just behind the town. 
It’s probably a marriage of position. They do that here. And 
they are also probably closely related. The marriage cere- 
mony is arranged for this evening, and there will be feasting 
and dancing. He told me to tell you that he will welcome 
you there, with your people and... your prisoners.” 

Porter snorted. “Then he walked away without waiting for 
my answer.” ; 

“There again,” Slater said quietly, “it was a royal com- 
mand, Captain, not a request.” 

“Then this savage, Paiva, will have to be taught his place. 
You told him I had gifts for him?” 

“Yes, I told him. Tonight at the wedding feast would be 
the time to offer gifts, Captain,” 

Porter scowled. “You presume, Slater! I shall decide that!” 

Slater shrugged. “Captain, maybe it’s because we speak 
the same language. Maybe it’s because if you rub Paiva’s 
feathers the wrong way hard enough, he’s as like to have us 
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murdered with you. I'm not sure which. But in either case, 
the last thing I want to see is trouble with the natives while 
I'm your prisoner, Did you notice Paiva’s cloak? It's made of 
human hair taken from the men he’s killed in battle. You may 
think them soft and friendly, but these people are what the 
Tahitians used to call the black-cloaked demons from the 
north. The flesh eaters. Don’t underestimate them, Captain, 
Paiva and his tribesmen are fighters. They could call four 
or five thousand fighting men down from the high valleys of 
Nuku Hiva to massacre us all.” 

“Even if they did, a single broadside of grapeshot from 
the Essex would scatter them like dried cottonseeds before 
the wind. When I want your advice on matters concerning 
the natives, Slater, I'll ask for it. All I need you for is an 
interpreter.” 

“Then there’s one thing left to tell you, Captain,” Slater 
said, remembering. “Paiva intends to offer you two young 
women to teach you the language. The way Paiva put it, you 
_ then have no further need of me, should you prefer to 

ill me.” 

“I have no need of them,” Porter said. He glanced at 
Gamble. “Colonel, take this man under guard again and 
put him back in the brig when we get aboard.” 

“Yes, sir,” Gamble said. He studied Slater as two marines 
fell in one on each side of him. His grin became slightly 
sympathetic. 

The natives pressed in on them as they marched down to 
the beach, where guards watched their boats, They were 
more difficult to control than a hostile crowd would have 
been, Porter decided. The greater number of them seemed to 
be young women, who pressed in close to the marching ma- 
Tines trying to attract their attention. They whirled about and 
sometimes danced right in amongst the marching men so that 
they were almost but never quite knocked down and trodden 
upon, 

Laughingly they touched the men’s faces and their hands 
or their muskets or tried to make them take morsels of 
ripe fruit from their brown fingers. And all the time they 
gestured and called enticing words that only the British pris- 
oner understood, 

The marines grinned sheepishly and their eyes were busy, 
but they marched steadily with only an occasional mut- 
tered comment between them. 

Porter was glad when they neared the beach. But a crowd 
of women surrounded the boats and the sailor guards. A 
scuffle started around the boats as the sailors pushed the 
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women back at the sight of the approaching marines. Some 

of the women locked their arms around the sailors’ necks, 

rubbing their rather flat noses against the foreigners’ tanned 

cheeks. But the sailors had moved them back when Porter 

a. the first boat, and they were steadily standing in 
ace, 

Porter stared anxiously out at the anchored Essex as his 
boat was thrust into the water. It was not a precise naval 
embarkation, alihough that was not the sailors’ fault. A score 
or so of women jostling for position joined the sailors as 
they pushed the boat into the sea. With more enthusiasm 
than good judgment the women continued to push frantically 
until the water reached their shoulders. 

The sailors swinging in found themselves floundering in 
deep water. They came tumbling into the boat awkwardly, 
pushed by the eager arms of the women. And all the boats, 
Porter saw, were receiving the same unasked-for help, Gam- 
ble’s boat lost an oar, over which at least a dozen young 
~yomen fought with shouts of laughter for the right to retrieve 
and return it to the red-faced sailor who had lost it. 

It was just as well, Slater decided grinning, that Captain 
Porter did not understand the language. The things the young 
women were saying about his men and himself would have 
shocked him. In Nuku Hiva, as in Tahiti, every part of the 
human body had a name that was known and used by all 
without thought of. shame. Love and its consummation were 
simple things to be offered and accepted gladly, and after- 
wards discussed openly. The Americans, the women had de- 
cided, could not be formed as other men, else they would 
not be running back to their great ship. They must be freaks, 
born without the essentials of manhood, to retreat from the 
delights they were being offered so plainly. : 

Tonight, the young women promised each other, laughing, 
when the white strangers came to the great feast as they 
must, they would find out how the gods had malformed these 
unfortunate young fellows who seemed to have no interest 
in women, For in the village, watching the dances and feast~ 
ing, the sailors from the strange ship would not be able to run 
away. And there were houses and dark corners all about, 
and the pleasure house of the unmarried girls waited not so 
far away. They would kidnap a couple of the strangers, they 
vowed, to examine at their leisure. ae 

The sailors bent their backs to the oars unsuspiciously. 
The marines sat upright, forcing stern faces, holding their 
muskets with the long barrels pointing at the sky to keep 
their powder dry. * 








All was not well at the anchored ships, Porter saw with 
anger. Lieutenant Carson seemed to have kept the natives 
from the decks of the Essex, but they swarmed all over the 
other two vessels, and some of them were even waving 
cheekily from the rigging of the Seringapatam, encouraging 
others to climb aboard. 

n wasn't having an easy time, keeping them from 
the decks of the Essex. As Porter stared angrily, he noticed 
two natives, a man and a girl, being thrust up by their com- 
panions in the canoe until their grasping hands could reach 
the ends of the ratlines. 

In seconds they were aboard and being pursued about the — 
decks by sailors of Carson’s watch. Two sailors caught the 
man first, and swung him by his arms and legs ruthlessly 
over the side. Two others caught the girl, carried her to the 
rail, and dropped her after her companion. 

Porter scowled at the twin splashes as the couple hit the © 
water. A great howl of laughter came from the people in the 
canoes, in which the two who had been ducked joined 
heartily, beating at the water with their hands as they 
laughed and feigning complete helplessness through laugh- 
ter until they were dragged limply aboard by their compan- 
ions, But almost at once another pair were climbing aboard 
at another place. 

Porter’s boat slowed. It had to thrust the native canoes 
aside to reach the ladder the sailors lowered cautiously. The 
canoes closed about it, the natives obviously intending to 
crowd up the ladder at the heels of Captain Porter and his 
men. 

Porter called orders harshly, and the other boats came 
thrusting in beside his, the marines grinding the butts of 
their rifles on the brown fingers seeking to halt them by 
gtipping the gunwales of the frigate’s boats. The men and 
women so treated howled disapproval, and their canoes 
backed off a little, but they were soon swarming around again, 
laughing at other unsuspecting natives who pushed in to re- 
ceive the same treatment. 

Porter scowled at the duty watch as he stepped back onto 
the deck of the frigate. “Lieutenant Carson! I told you to 
Keep these people off the Essex.” 

“We have, sir,” Carson said, saluting. “But they’re like 
monkeys! If they reach the end of a rope, or anything else 
they can cling to, they’re aboard in an instant. We've been 
throwing them back into the water.” 

“I saw that. I also noticed that it had little effect, other 
than to make them laugh. They're like fish. You'll have to 
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arid eer Carson, if you want to prevent them coming 

Carson’s smile faded. “They're such friendly people, Cap- 
tain, They’re just curious about us. When they've satisfied 
their curiosity, they'll lose interest in the Essex and us. ’'m 
sure of that.” 

“What do you suggest?” 

Carson shrugged. “I don’t know, sir.” 

“Slater! Guard, bring that prisoner back here!” Porter 
shouted. 

The marines marched Slater back to where Porter stood 
near the rail. Porter scowled at him. “Slater, you’ve had ex- 
perience with these people, It would be easy enough to clear 
them from the ships and the waters around us with a few 
shots, But as I have said before, I don’t want to antagonize 
them unless I have to. In your own voyages, you must have 
met with similar situations. How do you British resolve 
such a problem?” 

Slater resisted a temptation to remind the American that 
he had said he only needed him for interpreting. He grinned. 

“We closed the ship off except for the decks and let them 
come aboard to trade. Provided they can’t get below, they 
do little harm. You'll find that they mostly come aboard in 
the hope of trading. They're like eager children about new 
things or presents. In the same situation, Captain, I'd give 
them a few small gifts and trade with them for what fresh 
fruit they have. Bananas, coconuts, tropical fruits—all these 
are acceptable to men who have sailed many thousands of 
miles. They grow wild oranges on the Marquesas. Don’t you 
have cases of scurvy aboard? Trade nails, trinkets, knives for 
their oranges and bananas. Then when they have nothing 
left to trade, or you have bought all you need, tell them the 
trading is over until tomorrow. You'll find they'll paddle 
back ashore to play with their new things and leave you 
alone until the time you've chosen for the next trade.” 

Porter nodded. “You heard that, Colonel Gamble? Place 
an armed guard on each companionway. Make it clear that 
the guards are not to allow any native below. I'll have the 
man flogged who allows a native to pass him! Put other 
guards, armed only with their belts, at strategic points 
around the decks. If any native gives trouble, man or 
woman, let them feel the sting of a leather belt around their 
buttocks to hurry them overside. Is that clear?” 

“Yes, Captain.” Gamble turned to one of his officers, and 
Porter called to the signaler. “Bellamy! Signal the Seringa-- 
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patam and the Greenwich. I want both commanders on the 
Essex for a conference in ten minutes,” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” The signaler hurried away. 

Porter glanced at the prisoner, Slater, still standing be- 
tween two husky marines. 

“You have been cooperative, Slater. That was sound ad- 
vice. I'm not unappreciative, as you will find. Give me your 
word of honor that you won't try to escape, and’ I'll give 
you a cabin of your own and see that you're treated as well 
as one of the junior officers. In return I'll expect you to act 
as our official interpreter.” ‘ 

Slater frowned uneasily. “Captain, I’ve given you more 
help now than I should. Do you want to make me a traitor 
in the eyes of my own people?” 

Porter also frowned, “Man, you are a civilian, not serving 
in one of your country's armed services! What would apply 
then does not apply to you.” 

“You fired on us and took us prisoners. And we resisted 
you as best we could, with what arms we had. That makes 
us enemies, Captain Porter. We fought for England—you 
for America. And you say we are at war. I saw no harm in 
interpreting for you when you dealt with natives who did 
not Owe my own country allegiance. I’ve just given you some 
advice about the natives. But it ends there.” 

“Then you refuse to give me your parole, Slater? Do you 
also refuse to interpret for me?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You're a fool!” Porter said indignantly. “As you'll find 
out when you're: put to hard work with your friends.” 

Slater stared at him suspiciously. “Put to work, Cap- 
tain? I’m a British ship's officer. You can’t force me to work 
for you! My men are British sailors. You can’t put us to 
work...” 

“No?” Porter said, sarcastically. “I’m afraid you and your 
friends below, and others not yet our prisoners, are going to 
be disillusioned. Guards, take the prisoner below, and this 
time lock him in the brig with his friends.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

“But, Captain Porter .. . [” 

“March, prisoner!” one of Slater’s guards ordered. 

Porter immediately lost interest in his prisoner. He turned 
to the watching Lieutenant Carson, “Lieutenant, have two 
men break out a cask of nails, knives, and some bales of 
piece cloth from the trade goods we took from the Green- 
wich. Get it on deck. Set up a table under guard, then beckon 
the natives aboard with their fruit and stuff. All men not 
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needed up here will remain below decks until the trading is 
- completed.” i 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

Porter watched the table being set up, the trade goods 
brought from below, and the kegs opened. The boats from 
the Seringapatam and the Greenwich came bumping along- 
side. Porter climbed the steps to the bridge to receive his 
officers from the prizes. He decided that he would keep both _ 
men here until the natives came aboard. If it worked on the 
Essex, it must work on the other ships, They would take 
only the trade they needed from the natives. Then the 
natives must leave quickly, or be hurt. Two hours’ trading 
would be enough. Then he would see what happened. 

He explained briefly to Lieutenant Jackson, the officer he 
had placed in command of the Seringapatam, with Midship- 
man Masters of the Greenwich listening dutifully. 

“We did not have enough men to keep them off the 
Seringapatam, Captain,” Jackson admitted ruefully. “As fast 
as the men drove them back from one part of the deck, 
they swarmed oyerside in another. The best we could hope 
to do, other than firing on them, was to place guards at the 
companionways to keep them on deck where we would see 
them.” 

“It was the same on the Greenwich,” Masters said. “The 
young women were the worst. At first I had the men throw 
some of them over the side. But the same ones were back in 
a few minutes soaking the decks and everything they touched 
with salt water.” 
is aor did they behave aboard?” Porter asked. “Any trou- 

e hd 

“The women were shameless,” Masters said, flushing. He 
glanced at Jackson for help, confused at the memory that he 
must now explain to his captain. “When it seemed useless 
trying to prevent them coming aboard, I ordered the men 
away from the rails,” he muttered, “Scores of young women 
and girls poured over the side. They seemed more interested 
in poking and prodding at the men than in stealing any- 
thing. When they started pulling me about I had the bosun 
lay about them with a rope’s end.” 

Masters was the senior midshipman on the Essex, but he 
was only seventeen. Porter nodded. Secretly, he was amused 
as he pictured Masters’ embarrassment. 

Jackson said gruffly. “I had the same trouble. But we saw 
nothing stolen, or any attempts to steal. At first they 
brought fruit and tried to take our clothes and caps in ex- 
Change. Some of the young women were. , . attractive. I 
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had trouble with some of the men when I ordered them to 
guard the companionways and keep the women on deck.” 

“Make a formal report to me, giving the names of the men, 
and I'll order a flogging for each of them,” Porter growled. 

“Mason and Fowler were the men, Captain.” Jackson said. 

“A pair of troublemakers and ruffians,” Porter muttered. 
“Send them to me under guard. Describe the incident, Lieu- 
tenant.” 

“I put them to guard the aft companionway,” Jackson said. 
“I ordered them to keep the women out on the deck. Twenty 
minutes later I noticed Mason missing from his post. He had 
two young women in what had been the First Officer’s cabin. 
~ No doubt one was intended for Fowler, and they would have 
changed places.” 

“Did they offer a defense?” 

“I questioned them separately. Fowler swore that they 
heard someone below them, and Mason went back to search 
the cabins. Mason said the two girls pushed past them, taking 
them by surprise and ran down the steps before they could 
catch them. Obviously both were lying.” 

“Twenty lashes each will remind them not to lie to an 
officer,” Porter growled. “Did you have any trouble like that, 
Midshipman Masters?” 

“None, sir,” Masters said hurriedly. “My men obeyed 
orders and kept the native women on deck. But it wasn’t 
easy.” He glanced towards the Greenwich. It was his first 
command, and Masters was proud of it. He was wondering 
what was happening back there now that he was gone. Did 
the decks appear as crowded? Some of those girls... 

“Everything is ready, Captain,” Carson reported briskly. 
He glanced at Jackson and repressed a smile. He wondered if 
Jackson would get ashore tonight for the wedding feast of the 
chief's daughter. Some men had all the luck. So Jackson would 
probably go ashore, and he’d be stuck on the Essex while 
Captain Porter and old Gamble made the formal attendance. 
He kept thinking of one of the girls in the canoes who had 
smiled at him. He had seldom seen a girl as attractive, and 
that was not due to her nakedness. Dressed like the women 
back home, she would have turned men’s heads just the 
same, 

“Good,” Porter nodded. “Signal the natives to come aboard. - 
Lieutenant Jackson, you and Masters will sit at the table with 
me, and we'll pass out goods in exchange for fresh fruit and 
vegetables. Oh, Carson, try to make them understand that 
they're to bring their goods aboard with them.” 
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“Has the interpreter gone below, sir?” Carson asked, glanc- 
ing about anxiously. 

“We're going to have to learn to do without that par- 
ticular interpreter,” Porter grunted. “Use signs, man! Com- 
mon sense can overcome any difficulty of language.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Carson walked to the rail, frowning, and stared down at 
the canoes. The girl he had noticed earlier was still there. In 
her canoe lay a great bunch of bananas. She pointed to them, 
and Carson’s frown faded and he smiled involuntarily. 
The girl called something to him persuasively again, and he 
caught a word. 

“Fei?” he called. 

She turned quickly to her companions in the canoe, gig- 
gling in delight. “Fei! she called back. “Fei!” She pointed 
again to the bananas. 

They were different from the bananas from South America 
that Carson had seen back home. These were thicker and 
smaller, and their skins were red. 

The girl was talking excitedly to her companions in the 
canoe, “ ‘Fei,’ he said,” she was saying. “He used a word of 
our tongue and asked for the love fruit! Perhaps it is a sign 
that he likes me.” 

“It is more likely a sign that he likes bananas,” the girl 
behind her said disparagingly. “Why should he choose you in 
particular, Ruha? Besides you have a husband, and what 
would Moano say if you allowed the white man to have you 
without Moano sending you to him, when he is not even a 
guest in your house?” 

“Are they not all guests, even though they stay aboard 
their own great ship with its folded wings? Paiva bid them 
welcome...” 

“He is signaling for us to bring the fei to the ship,” one 
of the men said in surprise. “Stop your chattering, Ruha, 
and give the white man your attention at once.” 

“Remember the old saying, Ruha,” the other girl in the 
canoe murmured. “Whoever amongst the strangers eats fei, 
he who tastes the red bananas that are as honey, he will 
return to Nuku Hiva. It is a spell that no man can avoid, 
that he return to eat the red fingers that our fathers called the 
love fruit. And they say a man who returns to Nuku Hiva 
Teturns to his first love here.” 

“T am not his first love,” Ruha said indignantly. But she 
was already calling again to him and pointing down at the 
ripe fruit that was different in flavor from any other fruit of 
the South Sea Islands. 
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“Feil” the young officer called, and beckoned. “Come 
aboard.” He pointed down at the rope ladder two sailors were 
lowering. He glanced around amongst the other canoes, seek- 
ing bananas and pointing and calling “Fei!” 

There was a surge of movement. Other natives were point- 
ing at the fruits displayed in their canoes and calling to him 
anxiously, 

“Vil Vit" 

Vi he saw was a fruit that resembled the mango. Others 
Were pointing to coconuts and breadfruit. The breadfruit 
they called uru, ; ° 

Carson grinned, and called back to them cheerfully: “Bring 
fei, uru, vi! Come aboard quietly and we will trade with you.” 

While they did not understand his words other than the 
names of staple foods, they shouted in delight as they made 
for the ship in answer to his signs. 

“They're coming aboard, sir!” Carson called warningly. 

He stepped back. The girl was coming up the ladder first, 
carrying a small hand of the red-skinned bananas that she 
had chosen from the bunch. 

She came towards him, walking with a natural grace that 
he had not noticed in her before. Her skin was a light 
brown, her bare breasts, rounded and firm, moved with the 
motion of her body fascinating Carson. She wore a short 
skirt of the porous-looking red tapa cloth that barely reached 

t her knees. There was nothing Negroid about either her 
ace or her hair, he -saw surprised. Her hair was long and 
fell in dark shining ripples to her waist. She wore flowers 
behind one of her small ears and about the smooth column 
of her throat. Her feet and hands were small, her features 
except for rather full lips could have been European. 

He liked her eyes. They slanted slightly at the corners, and 
they were a very dark brown with long curling black lashes 
and arched brows. They were lively, intelligent eyes that 
studied him with some deep compelling interest as she came 
towards him. And for a moment it was as though they two 
were alone in the jostling crowd of natives and sailors about 
them. Just a young man and a young woman, and... 

Lieutenant Carson looked away guiltily. He started to won- 
der what some of his rather staid church-going Boston 
friends would think if they could know the voluptuous 
thoughts that had just intruded into his mind, and could 
see this native woman. 

She bowed her head, smiling at him shyly, and offered 
him the fruit in her hands with a gesture so natural and 
friendly that Carson took the fruit instinctively, returning her 
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smile before he remembered and glanced guiltily towards 
Captain Porter. 

A moment ago, Captain Porter had been sitting quietly at 
the table with Lieutenant Jackson and Masters with a marine 
guard standing on either side with fixed bayonets. But the 
intermediate space had filled in a moment with milling na- 
tives, most of them offering fruit as the girl was doing. 
Carson could not see the officers. He could see the bayonet 
tips of the guards wavering uncertainly above the heads and 
the bare brown shoulders and backs of the eager Nuku 
Hivans. 

Carson noticed the girls he had ordered tossed overboard 
amongst the first press of people coming from the canoes. 
He was startled to see that the tapa cloth pareus, the short, 
brightly colored skirts that had been their only garment, 
had dissolved in the water. Some girls were completely 
naked, though they seemed unaware of it. Others were rapidly 
losing the dripping remnants of their skirts as they were 
jostled in the milling crowd. 

Gamble, trying to hold his place and his dignity beside 
Captain Porter, found himself assailed by one completely 
nude and laughing girl who wrapped her arms around his 
neck and pressed her nose against his cheek, while her bare 
wet body stained his uniform with seawater. The more Gamble 
muttered protests and tried to thrust her away, the tighter 
she clung to him, He was roaring orders to his marines 
to form a cordon around Captain Porter’s table and marshall 
the natives into order. But his marines were having the same 
trouble as their red-faced colonel now, as laughing, semi- 
nude girls pushed and jostled for the right to caress them, 
or to force some choice morsel of fruit between their lips. 

The women were harder to control then the men, A group 
of them started swarming up the rigging like agile monkeys. 
Others were poking and prying into every porthole and open- 
ing around the deck with the eager curiosity of children. 

Carson noticed a girl clad only in a plaited grass belt, 
from which a few fragments of red tapa cloth drooped 
wetly, perching on a hatch cover. By gestures she tried to 
inveigle the two guards on the companionway into letting 
her go down into the bowels of the ship. Wide-eyed and 
laughing, she had the innocence of a child, Carson decided. 
He frowned and shook his head. No, Porter was right! It 
was the ignorance of a savage, not a child’s innocence. 
Her eyes as she importuned the guards were seductive wanton 
woman’s eyes. She had no guilt or shame of her nudity, 
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but she knew what it could do to men. He shouted an order, 
and the guards reluctantly drove her away. 

Native voices rose in a babble of sound that drowned the 
Voices of the officers as they tried to marshall their native 
visitors into some semblance of order. Very soon, Carson 
knew, Porter would be shouting for him. 

He looked at the young woman who had given him the 
bananas. Standing close to him, she seemed even prettier 
than he had thought her while he was staring down at her 
from the frigate’s rail. She was not tall—the crown of her 
head reached barely to tall Carson’s shoulder. Her body was 
beautifully formed, and her manner as she spoke to him 
softly in words that he could not understand was gentle 
and pleasing. He nodded without having the least idea what 
he was agreeing to. Her short skirt disclosed her shapely 
thighs and was fastened about her waist by a belt of plaited 
grass, or finely stripped cane, ornamented with shells. 

Carson touched his chest and said: “Carson, Lieutenant 
Carson.” He touched her chest above the firm breasts with 
the tip of a forefinger and raised his eyebrows as though 

& question, “What is your name, young woman?” 

She laughed and nodded. Her eyes seemed delighted, as- 
suring him that she understood. “Ruha,” she said clearly. 
“T am called Ruha. . .” 

Her attempt to pronounce his name failed dismally. ‘Al- 
though Carson was not aware of it, there were no sibilant, 
or s sounds, in Marquesan. The name Carson was too much 
for Ruha, and lieutenant was too hard a sound for lips used 
to the soft vowels of Marquesan. 

“Tane,” she said, and touched his chest. She smiled. 
“Tane,” she repeated. 

The fingers of the hand that touched Carson were beauti- 
ful, he saw. They were long and tapering, the nails polished 
and oval. He had always thought of natives as being dirty, 
smelly, This beautiful girl’s skin was clean, and she smelled 
of the scent of flowers. 

He smiled. “Jane... ?” 

She nodded and said something quickly, pointing towards 
the shore and the thatched houses, Carson caught the word 
Tehina and remembered that was the name of the chief’s 
daughter, the girl who was to marry tonight. 

Carson shook his head and watched disappointment come 
into her eyes. 

“Carson!” He could not mistake that voice cutting so sharp- 
ly across the murmur of native voices, “Lieutenant Carson, 
where the hell are you? Gamble, get more guards out here 
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fast! They'll have us pushed into the sea in another minute! 
Carson, get them into some kind of queue where I can 
deal with them one or two at a time.” 

“Coming, sir!” He looked at the girl, “Ruha .. . good- 
bye.” 

“Tane.,.? Good... bye?” 

“Good-bye, Ruha!” 

He pushed through the watching natives, entered the crowd 
about the captain, and thrust his way through. 

“He used my name,” Ruha said, staring after him. 

“And why not, since you went to the trouble to teach it 
to him?” one of the men from her canoe jibed. “And he 
seemed to understand when you talked of Tehina’s wedding, 
though he shook his head as if to say he would not be 
Paiva’s guest there. Well, no doubt you will make an 
opportunity, if you want him badly enough, eh, Ruha?” 

“Perhaps,” she said, staring after Carson. “Perhaps my 
husband Moano will ask him to our house as guest. . .” 

The man laughed. “I must warn Moano that the white 
man will take you away from him and keep you,” he chuckled. 
“Oh well, no doubt Moano will get another, as I would in 
the same case! That is, if the white man does want you, 
Ruha, which I doubt since although he accepted your gift 
of the love fruit—what did he give you in return?” 

“Nothing!” she said, startled and remembering. “He took 
my gift, but gave me nothing!” 

“And you, stargazing, failed to notice that until I brought 
it to your attention. Well, well! Wait till Moano hears of 
this. How Moano will laugh . . .” 

“You prattle like a fool,” Ruha said sharply. “Come, we 
must get through the crowd or the others will get all the 
trade and we will have nothing for our fei.” 
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Chapter Four 


Carson walked an empty deck, listening to the sounds of 
revelry coming from the native town. Two guards stood mo- 
tionless near the rail, listening as sullenly as he was listen- 
ing, catching only an occasional glimpse of distant figures 
whirling past the fires as they danced. 

The night seemed to have stilled, listening. Here, Carson 
knew instinctively, there was no need of the armed guards 
or himself prowling about suspicious and watchful. The na- 
tives ashore, the savages as Captain Porter called them, were 
too busy enjoying the wedding feast and entertaining the 
large party that Captain Porter had taken ashore to have 
any designs against the frigate Essex or her consorts. 

On the Seringapatam Carson could see a guard standing 
near the binnacle light on the bridge, and on the Greenwich 
_ other figures moved reluctantly where Masters kept his sen- 

“tries alert and on the move. 

Carson grinned ruefully. Jackson had gone to the wedding 
with Captain Porter and Gamble. One of the midshipmen 
Was in charge of the Seringapatam in Jackson’s absence. 
Masters had shown no interest in the wedding feast, al- 
though the other midshipmen had been keen enough to go. 
Masters, Carson decided, was too impressed by the importance 
of his first command to be interested in ceremony and feast- 
ing. 

Lieutenant Dane Carson tonight as the senior officer was in 
command of the fleet of three ships anchored in Nuku Hiva 
Bay while Captain Porter was ashore, But Carson would 
have traded that honor for Jackson’s seat at the feast. 

Whenever he thought of it, he remembered the girl Ruha, 
if that was her name. Perhaps she was one of the dancers 
he had seen when he stared at the distant fires through Cap- 
tain Porter’s glass. At the distance from the ship to the town, 
it had been hard to say whether the dancers were men or 
Women, but they had been naked, and their bodies had 
gleamed like gold in the light of the fires, neither white 
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like the Evropeans nor brown as he had come to think of 
Polynesians. 

Carson came down from the bridge and glanced at the 
sergeant of marines in command of the guard. 

“I'm going below, Sergeant. Call me if I’m needed on 
deck, I meant to talk to one of the British prisoners.” 

“Better watch ‘em, Lieutenant,” the sergeant said warn- 
ingly. “They're growing mean, now that they’ve heard the 
Captain intends to make ‘em work.” 

Carson grunted. “Thanks, Sergeant, but I don’t think they'll 
attack me with a guard outside. Besides, I mean to take 
them some fresh fruit. They won’t be much good to the 
captain with scurvy. And we've so much fruit here the Essex 
looks more like a South American marketplace than an 
American frigate.” 

The sergeant nodded agreement. “Want a man to help 
you carry it down, sir?” 

“No. I'll take one of these sticks of bananas.” 

“Oranges are better for scurvy, sir. Although those red- 
skinned bananas are different from any fruit I ever tasted. 
Like nectar, they are.” 

“Send a man down with some of those bush oranges then,” 
Carson grunted. The bananas were heavier than he expected. 
The central branch upon which the fruit clustered was heavy 
with sap, and the fruit grew so thickly upon it that he 
couldn’t see the green branch for the red skins of the fruit. 

He carried it down the nearest companionway and set it 
down for a moment’s rest, remembering the hand of fruit 
the girl Ruha had given him, He had set it down on the 
table when he broke through the crowd of natives around 
the captain’s table and had seen it no more. He broke off 
a banana and peeled and ate it curiously. The marine ser- 
geant had said that they tasted like nectar. The taste was 
like that of particularly rich honey. Honey, with added 
cream, he decided, Quite unlike any banana he had ever 
tasted. 

He picked up the branch again, bumping heayily against 
the wall of the narrow passage as he made his way aft. The 
guard outside the brig challenged sharply, then came to help 
him. Carson waved him back. 

As officer of the watch, Carson had the key of the brig. 
He fumbled for it and carried in the bananas and looked 
around. The British sailors stared at him truculently from 
where they sat on benches at the back of the low-roofed 
brig with its front wall of solid iron bars. Carson put the 
bananas inside and locked the door again. “Some oranges 
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will be brought down soon. Eat your fill. There will be plenty 
more.” 


“Trying to strengthen us for the work you pirates mean 
to make us do?” one of the man asked sarcastically. He 
neg forward to stare at Carson belligerently through the 

ars. 

Carson nodded. “And to keep you healthy and alive, so 
you'll return safely to your own people one day.” 

“One day, when?” 

“When we’ve whipped the rest of you,” Carson said, grin- 
ning, “and peace comes.” 

“You won't see it, Yankee! Sooner or later word will get 
back to Sydney that you’re in the Pacific, and when it does 
your number’s up! You fight well against unarmed whalers, 
but how will you go against a ship of the line?” 

“The last British warship we met, we sank,” Carson said 
curtly. “But I didn’t come here to argue with you. Which 
of you is Slater?” 

“I am.” The voice held authority suddenly as another of 
the men on the benches back in the shadows came over. 
“Billings, leave Lieutenant Carson alone. If we're going to 
be put on forced labor that’s Captain Porter's idea, not his. 
He’s just a sailor carrying out orders, same as the rest of us. 
And he didn’t have to bring us fruit.” 

. “Damned stuff must be diseased,” Billings growled. “Look 
at it! Red bananas instead of yellow. It’s likely it'll give 
us all dysentery.” 

“No, These bananas only grow on Nuku Hiva and a few 
other islands in these seas. They’re called fei, and the na- 
tives say whoever tastes them will come back for more. 
They taste like honey, and the women offer them to you as a 
love token. Eat one, and you'll see what I mean.” Slater 
came over to grip the bars and stare out at Carson and 
the guard. “Thanks for the fruit, Lieutenant. We can use it 
after weeks on your hardtack.” 

“Of course, whalers’ crews always eat well. Better than 
the crew of any naval ship, yours or ours.” 

“We're better paid and better fed,” Slater said. “That is 
the truth.” 

“Captain Porter offered you better than this, to act as in- 
terpreter.” 

“And leave my shipmates. I told your captain I preferred 
to stay with my own men, Lieutenant.” 

“That's your affair, of course. It leaves us without an 
interpreter though. Slater, I’ll make a deal with you.” 

The tall Britisher studied Carson and nodded, “I’ve heard - 
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re a Yankees drive a hard bargain, Lieutenant. What 
is it 

“Tl see that you and these other men are better fed. I'll 
intercede with Captain Porter when he orders you to work. 
If I can’t change his mind, at least the opportunity must 
occur for me to make things easier for you sometimes. I 
give you my word I will do that, if you will agree to teach 
me the elements of the Marquesan language. Teach me 
enough so that I can talk to them, and I'll learn from there.” 

Slater glanced at the other prisoners. “What do you think, 
shipmates?” 

“T’will do no harm,” a voice said. 

“If they fill our bellies better we'll work the easier, if 
Wwe must work.” 

“I say do what the lieutenant wants, Gordon. At least 
he’s brought us fruit.” 

Slater nodded. “Very well, Lieutenant, When do we start?” 

Carson fumbled in his pocket for the key. “We start at 
once,” he said. “No, don’t worry about the fei. I have plenty 
of fruit in my cabin. It’s small, but we can talk there. We 
have an hour.” 

“Fei, eh?” Slater said. “Looks as though you learn fast.” 

“I do. Slater, will you give me your word not to at- 
tempt to escape while we have these lessons? Otherwise I'll 
have to put a guard outside my cabin with orders to shoot 
you if you step outside the door without me.” 

“During these lessons, Lieutenant,” Slater grunted. “You 
have my word.” 

“Good! Walk in front of me down the passage and up” 
the steps. Slater, what does Ruha mean?” 

“It has no meaning, except that it is a woman’s name. 
Why?” 

“Ruha. I heard it today for the first time. And fane?” 

“Tane? tane . , . ? Oh yes. Tane means man, and lover. 
Especially when used by a woman, it means lover. It is also 
used as a man’s name on some islands.” 

“Tane means lover?” Carson frowned, remembering her 
tone as Ruha had used it, like an endearment. “And vi 
is a fruit? And uru the breadfruit?” 

“You catch on quickly,” Slater said admiringly. “If they 
give you a vahine, and they will, you'll be speaking their 
language in a few months.” ? 

“T mean to try. What's a vahine?” 

“Vahine is the most important word in the language to 
men on this island. It means woman.” Slater chuckled. 
“Which reminds me of Captain Porter. Chief Paiva intends 
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_to give him two vahines to help his interpreter, or the 
tain, learn the language. The quickest way to learn oy 
language is to sleep with a woman of that country. And 
here on Nuku Hiva that is made easy for any man.” 

“Are you saying that all Nuku Hivan women are lewd 
».. Wanton?” 

“Lewd? Wanton? These are shades of words the Nuku 
Hivans would not understand, Lieutenant,” Slater said 
thoughtfully. “Polynesian women make love as naturally as 
they breathe and live. Is it lewd to eat or wanton to sleep 
because these things are natural and please us? They think 
differently from us about sex and marriage, that’s all. You'll 
find out for yourself soon enough, unless you're too bigoted 
to see clearly, as so many are. In that case, you'll condemn 
them all as immoral and most of your crew with them. Be- 
cause it’s something that’s contagious, Lieutenant.” 

Carson laughed. “This is a well-disciplined ship, Slater. 
And neither Captain Porter nor I consider ourselves bigoted, 
or would worry about the morals of the islanders. As for 
the morals of our own men, discipline will keep them under 
conirol,” 


Ashore in the town of thatched houses Captain Porter 
Sat on a patterned mat of bright colors with his officers 
grouped around him, and Paiva and his chiefs close by. 
From time to time, Paiva tried to explain what was happening 
to the Americans by signs and words. 

Thus Porter had watched the tattooing of the bride and 

in patterns suitable to their high rank that was a 
part of the Marquesan marriage ceremony. He had eaten a 
gargantuan meal of island food and had drunk copiously 
of what he supposed was a kind of palm wine. As wine it 
was insipid, but it had more alcoholic content than he 


Smiling girls waited on the American, and from time to 
time Porter found it necessary to order them sternly away 
when their attentions became too intimate. The girls, and 
the chief, took his remonstrances in good fashion. His men 
sat up straight, until the scene about them and the attentions 
of the girls made them careless and friendly again. 

Tonight most of the girls wore ceremonial grass skirts 
that revealed the lines of their shapely thighs each time 
they walked or knelt to serve Porter and his men with the 
piled native food spread on green leaves for platters. 

The food was excellent: roast pork, poultry, and fish, gar- 
nished with piles of baked vegetables, most of which, like 
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the starchy taro and sweet, potato, had a slightly sweet 
flavor. Porter ate baked breadfruit for the first time and 
found it excellent, For dessert, the native girls brought piles 
of strange tropical fruits and served poi that was sweetened 
with honey and covered with coconut cream. 

In the square before them against the background of fires 
native dancers whirled, portraying scenes of war, of court- 
ship, and of the consummation of love that left nothing 
to the imagination. And the native girls moved about con- 
tinually amongst the Americans, talking to them in Mar- 
quesan, touching them with their hands when an opportunity 
occurred, allowing their shoulders or hair to brush against 
men who were vastly conscious of such movement. 

The cleanliness of the girls impressed Porter as much as 
their beauty. At first he had thought of them as savages, 
but he could no longer do so. These people had a civiliza- 
tion of their own. It had its oddities, he admitted, as ob- 
viously carefully fattened daughters of the high chiefs 
showed. Paiva’s daughter, Tehina, the bride, had almost per- 
fect features except for lips that were too full by European 
standards. Yet she had been allowed to become gargantuan in 
size, when she could easily have been even more beautiful 
than the girls clustering around the Americans. She was 
fairer of skin than any of the other girls, and had great, 
expressive dark eyes. Her hands and feet were small, and 
_ on the rare occasions when he saw her stand and walk 
about she was light on her feet and almost dainty, if that 
were possible with one so large. 

Porter glanced around at his men and frowned. The girls 
were sitting amongst them now, cross-legged, their supple 
bodies starting to sway sympathetically to the music of na- 
tive instruments and the rhythm of the stamping bare feet 
of the dancers. 

Two girls were sitting near Lieutenant Jackson, others clus- 
tered about the midshipmen. Porter became aware of two 
girls smiling and moving towards him. He glanced at Paiva 
and found him nodding approval. The two girls sat grace- 
fully cross-legged, one on either side of him, They wore 
short tapa cloth skirts of bright colors. Flower necklaces 
graced their necks and shoulders and were worn like coro-° 
nets on their hair and about their slender wrists and ankles. 

When they smiled at Porter their teeth gleamed whitely. 
Faintly, he could smell the perfume of gardenias as they 
nodded their heads and smiled at him, their dark eyes shining. 

“Tane .. .” they murmured. They reached out hands to 
caress him, and when he thrust their hands away they sat 
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- 
back and laughed at him and commenced to sway their 
bodies as the other women were doing. 

Porter scowled at the dancers. He would cut this short 
presently and order Gamble to parade his marines. He would 
march them all back to the Essex, whether he insulted Chief 
Paiva or not. That damned fool of a Britisher, Slater, 
should be here, so that he could talk to these people and tell 
them plainly that he wanted no native girls fooling around 
the men of the Essex. 

Slowly though, the dancers took his attention again. 
Younger girls were dancing, at least a hundred of them, 
dancing with every part of their bodies—fingers, hands, hips, 
belly, thighs, legs. And every girl moved in perfect accord 
with her neighbor so that they danced as one. He had 
never seen such precise dancing, even though he disapproved 
of the eroticism of the dancers’ movements. Such dancing 
must excite his men. It was exciting him, he realized angrily. 

The dancing girls seemed dressed only in flowers and 
bunches of leaves that formed tiny girdles. They seemed in 
their element dancing, and even the most vigorous movement 
did not appear to distress them, for they smiled continu- 
ously. Porter became aware that the girl on his right had 
rested her arm about his shoulder and was starting to lean 
against him. He thrust her away, swearing softly, and looked 
for Gamble. 

“Colonel Gamble!” he called abruptly. 

“Captain?” Gamble’s flushed face looked around a girl 
who turned languorously with Gamble to stare at him. 

“Assemble your men. We’re marching back to the ship.” 

“Captain, is that wise?” Gamble asked cautiously. “Do we 
want to offend these people? I mean, this is the wedding 
feast of the daughter of their king, and their celebrations 
look like they will be going on for most of the night.” 

“I'll talk to Chief Paiva and try to make him understand. 
But we’re moving out, Gamble, before these girls make trou- 
ble with the men and start a riot.” 
~ “Their menfolk don’t appear to resent the attention we're 
getting, Captain,” Gamble said awkwardly. “In fact, they 
seem to encourage it. I think it's meant to honor us, rather 
than being any attempt to . . . to cause trouble.” 

“Colonel, assemble your men at once! That is an order.” 

"Yes, sir,’ Gamble said reluctantly. He stood up and called 
his officers around him. 

Porter beckoned Jackson and the midshipmen and made 
his way towards where Paiva was standing up anxiously to 
meet him: 
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On the square two people had taken the place of the large 
group of girls, They stood in the center of the square al- 
most shyly, a young and beautiful girl who smoothed her 
tapa skirt with shapely hands, her eyes downcast, and 4 
muscular youth who, although he had dragged the girl out 
into the center of the square, now seemed to have lost 
interest in her, 

Nose flutes, drums, and a chorus of voices swelled 
abruptly and they were dancing, Trying to make Paiva un- 
derstand by signs, Porter could stiil see the dancers each 
time he lifted his head. The young man pursued the girl, 
trying to seduce her, but she would have none of him. Her 
laughter tinkled. Nothing that he attempted in muscular exer- 
tion pleased her or convinced her of his prowess. Her dancing 
expressed the arrogance of a goddess; ghe avoided him each 
time he tried to possess her, with a mocking smile on her 
pretty face. 

The male dancer followed her as though he expected her 
to disappear like the wood nymph she resembled. His ges- 
tures of entreaty, his pleading, were unmistakable, His arms 
beseeched her, he seemed to be praying. 

She seemed convinced against her will. Her gay dancing 
slowed. At last she held out her hands to him, her arms, 
her whole body welcoming him. 

Now his gestures and his dancing reproached her for her 
former coldness. Instead of taking the caresses she offered, 
his eyes and hands blamed her, denied her, as he played 
the role of the master. : 

Porter found himself staring with Paiva and the others. 
As he deserved, when the young man at last finished his 
Teproaches and moved to take her in his arms, she slipped 
away scornfully, as light as mist in a sea wind. Now she 
eluded him each time he tried to seize her, and danced 
away from him easily. The audience howled approval as 
she eluded her pursuer, while the young man made grimaces 
of despair and fury. She goaded him now, tempting him, 
with her body, her arms, until he rushed at her, then she 
escaped easily. ‘. 

Each time she tempted him now she discarded something. 
Her lei was tossed aside and trampled beneath the feet’ of 
the young man. The flowers at her wrist and ankles went. 
The tapa cloth skirt was thrown away and trampled with 
the plaited grass belt ornamented with shells that had held 
it in place. 

Now she danced nude, her oiled and heated body gleam- 
ing in the firelight and the lights of the burning torches 
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fastened to poles thrust into the sandy soil. When the 
young man caught her arm or shoulder, her oiled skin slid 
from his fingers. She was like an eel that he could not hold, 
but the touch of his hand upon her seemed to drive him to 
frenzy. 

He whirled around the square, dancing faster, more fu- 
riously. And presently he seized a bone dagger from the 
waistband of one of the audience. Now, it seemed, he thought 
only of vengeance. He would kill her. If he could not have 
her, no other would. 

She danced from him in fear and despair, leaping to one 
side or the other to avoid his lunges. But inevitably she 
slowed perceptibly, weakened, tired, and at last he seized her. 

By signs, Porter was trying to make Paiva understand 
that his men were tired, that they were all tired, and must 
rest. The roar of applause made him glance again towards 
the dancers. Her capture and final submission was not the 
climax of the dance, Porter saw disbelievingly. 

The youth had dragged her to the tapa cloth skirt. He 
had thrown himself upon her and was possessing her, Her 
muffled cries of pain or pleasure—Porter was not sure which 
—came to Porter together with the excited cries of the 
watching natives as now they encouraged the youth. The 
act of love itself, he saw, was the climax of the dance. 

“Colonel Gamble!” he roared. “Fall in the men!” 

“Ah rohi,” Paiva urged, frowning. “Don't give up yet, 
there is much better to come.” He glanced back at the per- 
formers and nodded, smiling. “But these are indeed highly 
skilled. Malei. Malei! Lelai! Good. Good! Splendid . . . !” 

Porter turned away, disgusted. Gamble was marshaling his 
reluctant marines. Once under orders again they responded 
smartly enough, but their eyes kept turning back to the 
square, or to the girls. 

“The men are all present and ready to march, Captain,” 
Gamble reported gruffly. 

“Good. Move out, Colonel.” 

Orders snapped, and they were retiring in good order to- 
wards the waiting boats. The young women who had served 
them followed, walking as close to their chosen men as the 
officers would permit. It was impossible, short of violence, 
to be rid of them. The officers were having their own trou- 
bles. The two young women who had sat beside Porter were 
following him as closely, laughing at him when he drove 
them back, catching up again quickly. 

Their hands caught curiously at his clothes and felt his 
person. Each time the press of the crowd slowed his men, one 
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of them wound her arms around him and pressed her nose 
against his face, whispering words in his ear that he didn’t 
have to know the language to understand. 

Red-faced, the buttons of his uniform undone, Porter 
grew angry and drove them away continually but in vain. 
Each time they returned laughing to the assault. 

Nor did the sea stop them. At the boats, when rebuffed 
from climbing in with the men, they swam alongside, splash- 
ing and crying out plaintively until the boats drew away, 
and then they turned back towards the sound of dancing 
and the friendly fires of their own people. 

Porter sighed with relief as he stepped back onto the deck 
of the Essex and the marine guard there saluted smartly. 
At least all was well on the Essex. He felt so full of food 
that his need now was sleep. 

Tomorrow he would discuss an order of the day designed 
to keep his men away from the temptresses ashore. Lieu- 
tenant Carson appeared from the companionway to report a 
quiet night aboard and was asking him about the feast when 
Gamble stalked up the steps anxiously. 

“Captain Porter, I’m sorry to have to report that two of 
my men, Dawson and Kittrick, are missing.” 

Porter swore. “You reported all men present when we left 
the village!” 

“I know, sir, And they were present, every file full. The 
rascals must have sneaked off at the boats. There was no 
chance to check them there, with those girls pushing and 
talking. And both Dawson and Kittrick are good steady men. 
Either the girls pulled Dawson and Kittrick away or persuaded 
them to go with them...” 

“Nonsense, Colonel,” Porter snapped. “Could native girls 
kidnap two husky marines? Dawson and Kittrick took advan- 
tage of the confusion around the boats to sneak away into 
the shadows. They’re deserters, Gamble, and that is how they'll 
be treated. Send an armed party ashore tomorrow morning 
- to bring them back under arrest. They deserve flogging, and 
that is what they’re going to get.” 

“Yes, Captain,” Gamble said. He glanced vindictively to- 
wards the shore and swore, “It’s the fault of those damned 
females, Captain! No man of us is safe from them.” 
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Chapter Five 


The flag of America flew from a pole on top of the moun- 
tain behind Nuku Hiva. Captain Porter had raised it at a sim- 
ple ceremony the day after he had arrived at Nuku Hiva 
Bay. Chief Paiva and all his minor chiefs had attended the 
ceremony, and had been given gifts on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Government. Chief Paiva made a long speech in re- 
turn, neither understanding the other. Now most of the 
menfolk proudly carried knives of steel in their belts, which 
they fingered constantly, testing the edges with their thumbs 
and laughing delightedly whenever anyone else cut them- 
selves. 

The natives looked up at the flag every now and then, dis- 
cussing its brightness and beauty. But mostly Nuku Hiva 
went about its business and its pleasures without giving 
much thought to the Americans or their flag other than a 
natural curiosity concerning the strange things the Amer- 
icans were doing. 

On a headland of the bay, the Americans had set their 
prisoners to building a stout Jog and stone fort and a prison. 
Tt was a slow task, and at first some of the natives tried to 
help speed it along. They worked with great zeal for a day or 
two, then tired of it, and came no more except to stare 
and criticize the work being done. 

The British prisoners of war protested constantly and 
worked as little as they could. When they slowed, their ra- 
tions were cut, and one or two of the most stubborn were 
flogged. 

The two marine deserters were found a week later, walk- 
ing back to give themselves up from an inland village in 
Taipi Valley. Both confessed to having slipped away from 
the boats in the darkness and confusion following the feast. 

They had been enticed away, Dawson told the officers, by 
the pretty girls the chief had provided to serve them at the 
feast. The girls had taken them to a house, and they had 
slept together. When the men expressed fear of being caught 
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the next morning, the girls took them to hide in the Taipi 
Valley village, far from Nuku Hiva and the Essex. 

The village had been a paradise, Dawson said. Only a few 
days later men entered the house while they slept and 
seized them. The men had bound them hand and foot still 
naked, taken their weapons, and left at once amongst a lot 
of laughter from the women, who seemed to treat it all as a 
joke. 

As soon as the men were gone, all the village women had 
come to the hut and taken over from the men. They had tat- 
tooed the two helpless Americans in patterns of circles, with 
blue lines across their lips. The tattooing had gone on all day 
and had been extremely painful. And the two had been barely 
able to limp back to Nuku Hiva. 

As proof both men bared their chest and thighs to show 
the fine lines of the tattooing, swollen now by some minor 
infection. Porter ordered them twenty lashes each and de- 
clared their share of prize money already earned forfeited 
to the common pool. 

The two unfortunate marines had barely been flogged and 
returned to the brig when Chief Paiva’s canoe appeared 
alongside. He had come, Chief Paiva said, in the matter of 
two American sailors who had deserted their wives. 

A scowling Porter had him piped aboard, and sat him in a 
chair while he sent for the original interpreter, Slater. 

Amused, Slater agreed to interpret, despite his bitterness 
at being worked on forced labor with his friends on the fort 
construction. Carson listened, asking an occasional question 
in halting Marquesan. 

Slater roared with sudden laughter. 

“Captain Porter,” he said. “Chief Paiva says that your two 
men have taken two Marquesan women to wife. The tattooing 
is the Marquesan wedding ceremony. He expects your two 
men to live with the women now and to keep them and 
their children, as is natural and right. A marriage, he says, 
can only be dissolved when both parties agree to end it, 
and the two girls have no intention of doing that. They like 
your men and want to remain their wives. If your men de- 
sert them, then he expects you to hand over both men to 
him to be punished according to Marquesan law.” 

Porter scowled at him. “So that’s it? Very well. They'll keep 
their wives. I'll speak to them. Except of course when the 
Essex is at sea, I'll grant them shore leave as married men. 
Now what is this punishment the chief talks about if they 
tefuse?” 

“Death,” Slater said, grinning. “Death by the clubs and 
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sharks’ teeth swords of the Marquesan chiefs. They must 
choose between that and the young women they followed so 
eagerly. It is not a hard choice for young and vigorous men, 
Captain.” 

“Til hand over no man of mine to any native chief for 
punishment. The right to punish them belongs to me. Teil 
Paiva that,” 

“1 will tell him,” Slater said, grinning. “But if I do it 
means that Dawson and his shipmate are dead men the mo- 
ment they step ashore. Why not give them the choice 
first, Captain? Isn’t that better than having them killed with- 
out a choice, for that is what will happen if I give Paiva your 
words. He will believe that they choose to desert the wom- 
en and that you protect them.” 

Porter scowled. “Guard! Bring Dawson and Kittrick from 
the brig.” 

Both frightened men agreed quickly and eagerly to stay 
With their attractive island wives, who waved and gestured 
to them from ~Paiva’s canoe, It was not dislike of their 
wives, but fear of what other heathen ceremony might follow 
the tattooing, that made them run away, they confessed 
shamefacedly. 

Slater translated, and Paiva laughed heartily. The only other 
ceremony to follow tattooing, he explained agreeably, was 
the feast that followed all weddings on Nuku Hiva, and of 
course the love play between husband and wife. if the white 
sailors were ignorant of this, he would have someone dem- 
onstrate it for them with their young wives so that they 
would know what to do. But from what he had heard from 
the girls, their wives, they needed no lesson. He would 
therefore order that a feast be held as soon as the sailors 
came ashore. 

Porter glanced at Carson, who nodded, frowning. “Mr. 
Slater's translation has been honest so far as I can under- 
stand it, Captain,” he said. 

“Then tell Paiva that I will allow these two men to re- 
join their wives ashore tomorrow. He can then give them a 
feast, if he wants to.” 

“He'll expect you and your officers to attend,” Slater 
warned him. 

“Then he'll be disappointed. I have more important things 
than feasting to attend to. Lieutenant Carson will represent 
me, if that’s necessary. The Essex sails again in a few days’ 
time.” He frowned and glanced at Carson. “Tell him that you 
will attend the feast, Carson. The sooner you learn the lan- 
guage efficiently the better. I'm leaving you in charge here 
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with a small guard and the prisoners while I go to sea. You 
might as well get used to dealing with the natives.” 

“Yes, sir.” Carson glanced at Slater. 

“Go ahead,” Slater grinned. “If you get stuck, I'll help 
you, Lieutenant.” 

Carson started falteringly, helping out words with signs. 
The chief grinned approval and talked back so fast that Car- 
son was quickly lost. He looked appealingly at Slater. 
“What did he say?” 

“He’s pleased that one of you learns to speak his lan- 
guage, even if only a very little, and with the words so badly 
spoken that they sound like Tahitian. He says he will keep you 
a place of honor beside him tomorrow night, and he will 
choose two fine young women to feed you and give you 
pleasure. He says he hopes that you will like them and treat 
them as a man should, and that you do not have your veins 
full of cold seawater from the south like your captain.” 
Slater glanced maliciously at Captain Porter. 

Porter grunted. “Their women are attractive, but they are 
still natives. I will punish any officer who forgets his duty for 
one of them, just as I punished Dawson and Kittrick. Keep 
that in mind, Carson, in case you're tempted. I'm leaving 
you in charge here, because I believe I can trust you. It’s 
you or Gamble, and at sea if we have to fight, Gamble is in- 
valuable to the Essex.” 

Carson flushed. “I'd never allow pleasure to interfere with 
duty, Captain Porter!” 

Porter nodded. “Or a woman, Lieutenant. I have a spare 
cocked hat in my cabin. I'll send a man up with it. Present 
it to Paiva, no doubt it will please him.” 

The Essex stayed another week in Nuku Hiva, with the 
British prisoners working steadily on the walls of the fort. 
SuEpes for action then, the Essex put to sea seeking enemy 

ips. 

The whole population of Nuki Hiva turned out to watch the’ 
Essex sail. Carson watched from the decks of the Seringa- 
patam, which he had now made his headquarters. Jackson 
was on the Essex. Masters still commanded the smaller 
Greenwich with a guard of a half-dozen sailors. On the 
Seringapatam, Carson had a sergeant and twelve marines, in- 
cluding Dawson and Kittrick, whom Porter had decided to 
leave behind. 

The British prisoners marched back and forth each day to 
work from the Seringaparam’s brig. The British were grow- 
ing almost as dark as the natives from their work on the 
walls of the fort in the hot sun. With the Essex gone, life 
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for those left behind on green and beautiful Nuku Hiva set- 

tled into a steady pattern. The prisoners worked with less 

friction with Carson in command. When he could, he had the 

marines or Masters’ sailors pitch in and help with the heavy 

eg that were slowly becoming the walls of a fort facing 
sea. 

But with two ships to guard from curious natives, this 
did not happen often, and the task seemed huge for four- 
teen unwilling prisoners. 

Slater and the British prisoners discussed the chances of 
escape in the quiet nights in the Seringapatam’s brig, with 
a marine guard dozing in the corridor. They planned and 
argued in whispers. If they could get arms and overpower 
their guard, they were sure they could steal a ship. The time 
to try was while the Essex was away, but they could never 
be sure how long the Essex would stay at sea. 

Slater persuaded them to wait. Already, he pointed out, 
two of the Americans had taken native “wives.” There 
would be more. There would be many more. And each mar- 
Tiage would weaken the Americans. Already, Slater pointed 
out, discipline was relaxing amongst Carson's men, and Car- 
son did not appear to have noticed it. 

At first the American guards had driven off the natives 
who came to stare at the prisoners working on the fort. Now 
the natives, men and women, came often and moved freely 
about the slowly rising walls, sometimes helping, but more 
often talking to the guards. And many of the natives were 
young and attractive women. 

Carson himself was slowly changing as he learned the 
Marquesan language. On several nights he had gone to the 
thatched houses of the native town to feast with Paiva, tak- 
ing chosen men in turns from amongst the guards. Slater 
and others had heard them returning late at night to the 
Seringapatam. If Carson did not have a native woman he 
would soon get one! 

Wait just a little longer, Slater urged. 

When he feasted by night in the native town, —, 
eyes always looked for the woman Ruha. At first he sought 
her only with his eyes, and he had no interest in other 
young women who made it apparent that they were inter- 
ested in him and available if he desired them. But soon, 
growing anxious as the days passed, and as the return of the 
Essex seemed closer, Carson questioned his native friends 
about Ruha. Ruha, he learned, was one of the companions 
of the chief's daughter, Tehina—Tehina who had married 
Arai from the great valley and was already pregnant by 
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him. Ruha and her friend Narai, Tehina’s other companion, 
were gone to the Taipi Valley, where Arai had his village, — 

One night Carson joined Dawson and Kittrick, who sat 
apart at feasts with their young wives, Maraou and Poma. The 
girls were sisters, pretty girls with flashing dark eyes shaded 
by long, curling black lashes. Both had hair that swept to 
their waists and that had been worn since their marriage in 
two loose tails tied with bright ribbons that their white lov- 
ers had supplied from the ship’s stores. 

Carson had seen them often with Dawson and Kittrick, but 
he was never quite sure which was Poma and which Maraou. 
Sometimes he thought the marines had the same trouble, al- 
though if he could believe Slater that should not matter 
greatly. Marquesan society allowed extramarital relations be- 
tween a married man and his sisters-in-law, or between a 
married woman and her brothers-in-law. 

Slater had not been sure of the reason, but thought it was 
because in Tahitian and Marquesan society large family groups 
lived in one house, which helped familiarity. And also, Slater 
had told Carson if a husband died, his wife became the re- 
sponsibility of one of his brothers until such time as she 
married again, if she remarried a stranger. Usually the 
widow married the brother-in-law who had taken her, becom- 
ing a second wife if he already had one, or a third if he had 
two, as the case might be. Because of the previous intimacy 
between them, the remarriage was always successful, 

Talking to the two marines, watched by the provocative eyes 
of their vahines, Carson wondered if Captain Porter knew 
anything of the social rules of the Marquesas that made such 
things possible. He doubted that Porter would have per- 
mitted the union if he had. 

Dawson was a broad-shouldered, good-tempered fellow. 
He kept an arm around his vahine even while he talked to 
the officer, but since this was a feast, and they were guests, 
Carson took no notice, Maraou seemed almost purring as her 
husband caressed her, Carson noticed—if that was Maraou, 
and not Poma. Sitting beside a man, the island women had 
the caressing ways of cats, making sure a part of their 
bodies touched, and they would move caressingly, skin 
against skin, when the chance occurred. Their ways seemed 
as feline as their movements. And love was never far from 
their thoughts when they looked at a presentable man. 

Dawson knew the Taipi village or town where Arai lived. 
His wife Maraou had taken him there. It lay towards the 
center of Taipi Valley, no more than a ten-mile march from 
Nuku Hiva. Yes, Dawson declared, it was possible to make 
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the trip and return to Nuku Hiva in one day, although if 
there was feasting in the town, which was called Taumoto, a 
one-day march out and back might become difficult. 

Lieutenant Carson stroked his chin and watched the young- 
sters dancing in front of the massed audience. 

“I would like to explore the island, Dawson. The Taipi Val- 
ley first, because time is important and there is much to be 
done here in Nuku Hiva. I would like to have something to 
report to Captain Porter on the island peoples and towns be- 
fore he returns.” 

“Sir,” Dawson suggested eagerly, “if we brought our wives 
they would tell you all about the towns and people of the 
Taipi Valley, Both Kittrick and I speak a few words of Mar- 
quesan and understand a lot of what they say. And you your- 
self are far more expert than we are. You'd have no diffi- 
$e in questioning the people, if Maraou and Poma came 

ong.” 

Carson frowned. “I doubt that women could keep up with 
us. And I have no intention of allowing a lot of camp follow- 
ers to trail after us, Dawson. Leave the women behind.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Dawson said, disappointedly. He glanced at 
Kittrick. “Only, sir, it might be hard to leave the girls be- 
hind if they make up their minds to follow us. And some of 
the other men have vahines who will want to follow.” 

Carson looked at him, startled. “Other men have vahines? 
There are only two fools amongst us, Dawson! There have 
been no other marriages, even in native fashion, between our 
men and native girls.” 

Dawson grinned. “True, Lieutenant. Yes, you’re right. Only 
Kittrick and I are tattooed. They, the others are just... 
Well, don’t be too surprised if more than just Maraou and 
Poma try to follow us.” 

Carson went back thoughtfully to his place to watch the 
dancing. Tonight was an improvised night, one that had just 
seemed to happen when he walked through the town at dusk, 
and people crowded round to offer him the hospitality .of 
their homes, or to bring him food and drink. 

Someone had started singing, and two girls had danced 
seductively. From that a crowd gathered, and men lit fires 
quickly and placed stones and breadfruit in the hollow places 
that served as earth ovens. 

Carson liked these impromptu feast and dance nights as 
much as the Nuku Hivans seemed to like them. He was 
learning Nuku Hivan ways and speech quickly now. He no 
longer needed Slater's help, although he still asked Slater 
about some words that confused him or for an explanation 
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of some puzzling Marquesan custom. In return he made the 
work as easy as he could for Slater and the other prisoners. 

Captain Porter might not be pleased with the progress made, 
but it was going to take years for fourteen unwilling men to 
build a fort. And by then it seemed doubtful that Captain 
Porter and the Essex would be in these waters. 

Lieutenant Dane Carson thought about that as he watched 
the dancers. The girl who had allotted herself to him as a 
serving maid crooned some age-old song and leaned close to 
him caressingly. 

Earlier she had tried to persuade him to accept the hos- 
pitality of the pleasure house for unmarried women. Quite 
clearly by signs and words she had acquainted him with the 
pleasures that awaited him there. His refusal had astonished 
and worried her. Now she studied him with a woman’s 
curiosity, trying to rouse a response in him by her closeness. 

Presently, Carson knew, she would lose interest in him 
and drift away. The dance was growing more suggestive, 
wilder, the dancers were stripping themselves and flinging the 
garments or ornaments away with violent gestures. Their 
bodies gleamed yellow-gold, dyed by turmeric, the yellow 
extract from the root of the ginger plant. 

While he watched, as though at a signal, the dance whirled 
to a climax, and the dancers ran naked from the square, 
disappearing in the direction of the forest and the house of 
pleasure without waiting to pick up their flower or shell 
ornaments and their skirts or loincloths. 

Cason felt warm breath on his cheek, and the girl beside 
him -whispered in his ear: “Come with me. I will take you 
where we can play and dance till dawn, then bathe in the 
clear cold water that runs down to the sea. Or if you like, 
when dawn comes I will lead you to the sea, and we will lie 
on the sand waiting for the sun to put strength back into 
us so that we can play and love again .. .” 

“E ere,” he said. “Fa... aea...! No. I must go back to 
my ship at once. Men must rest, and others stand guard lest 
we be surprised by enemies from the sea. These things are 
my responsibility. For I command. But we will meet again 
one day.” 

She pouted. “TI will look for you. I am called Tekoa.” But 
she accepted his explanation and smiled again. Her people 
knew the needs of a commander and his duties. They too 
had sailed ships of war to scourge the sea of enemies. That 
was something that Slater had taught him, and already he 
had used it many times effectively. Love was for the man 
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with time to enjoy it, the natives believed. With responsibility 
4 man shed its need. 

“Luck go with you, Tekoa.” 

“And with you,” she smiled. She put her right hand on his 
shoulder and rubbed her nose against his in the hongi, or 
nose kiss. 

Her eyes were so close to his that their darkness fascinated 
him. Once before a girl had given him the hongi unexpected- 
ly, and he had jerked back from her, startled and resentful. It 
was not like a kiss as he knew kisses, nor could he under- 
stand the pleasure expressed in her soft eyes as she pressed 
against him, even though he knew that the hongi was the 
caress of endearment as well as of passion. 

On impulse he slid his own arms around the girl’s slender 
| body, gripping her, seeing her dark eyes open wide and 
Startled, but there was only acquiescence in the way she 
pressed her body against his. 

Until he kissed her on the lips. Her young body stiffened 
abruptly in his arms, and she jerked her head back as 
though he had bitten her. She gasped. For a moment the 
great dark eyes stared into his, shocked and resentful, as 
though his action had not only shamed her but had deprived 
her of the will to resist what she considered a terrible wrong. 
She wrenched away from him then and ran from him’ sob- 
bing, rubbing her lips with the back of her hand. 

Natives farther back who had not seen what had happened 
roared with laughter at her incontinent flight and called em- 
barrassing questions after her that made her run the faster. 
But those nearer who had seen stared at Carson in shocked 
surprise. Maraou and Poma had seen and were whispering 
and giggling as though they had been offered the same foreign 
and unmannerly treatment, but now understood it better than 
everyone else—as they probably did. 

Carson swore and stood up. Sometimes he thought he 
would never understand the Marquesans, with their odd 
rules of behavior. ‘ 

Tomorrow at dawn he would march some marines up th 
valley. He scowled, considering that. The need to know more 
about the other tribes and towns on Nuku Hiva was urgent, 
he assured himself. He was not marching men up the valley 
in the hope of seeing a girl named Ruha again. 

And he had learned something that surprised him. A kiss, 
as he understood kissing, could put any Nuku Hivan girl to 
flight. Maybe he’d use that trick again the next time a girl 
became too persistent. He smiled. But not with Ruha... 
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Chapter Six 


Midshipman Masters wakened to a persistent knocking on 
his cabin door. He wakened slowly, with reluctance to leave 
the sleep of the young. He had dreamed of bare-breasted 
Nuku Hivan girls, dreams that had been pleasant and excit- 
ing but rather frightening to a youth barely seventeen who 
had never loved a woman. 

a he called, still between sleeping and waking, “What 
is it?” 

The trouble with his dreams, pleasant as they were in the 
dreaming, was that they never quite reached beyond his per- 
sonal knowledge and experience. If only .. . He breathed 
deeply and stared at the door, returning to the present, lis- 
peas. to the deep voice of the bosun. 

“The lookout's sighted a sail, sir.” 

“A sail? Has it been signaled to Lieutenant Carson on the 
Seringapatam?” 

“Yes, sir. Only Lieutenant Carson isn’t aboard the 
Seringapatam. He marched out with a small party of marines 
at daylight. He means to march up the Taipi Valley and in- 
vestigate the tribes and towns there. He expects to be back 
tonight. He has left Sergeant Flynn in charge of the 
Seringapatam, and you are in command at Nuka Hiva Bay 
until he returns.” 

“You mean Lieutenant Carson has gone off marching up- 
country with half the marines without letting me know? 
And a sail, you said, in sight? Ye Gods! What kind of sail, 
bosun?” 

“Ship of the line, sir,” the bosun said gruffy. “Or a 
frigate. She’s full tigged. That’s why I thought you should 
be called. But Lieutenant Carson didn’t just march off, sir. 
He came aboard, but when I told him you were still asleep, 
he left the message with me and decided not to disturb you.” 

“Ship of the line, eh?” Masters was groping for his trousers 
and boots urgently. “Ye Gods, a ship of the line! Theirs or 
ours, bosun?” 

“She’s still hull down, sir,” the bosun muttered. “No flag 
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flying. Square rig though, and might be a frigate. It could 
be the Essex...” 

“Or a British frigate searching for us?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where the devil is my shirt?’ He thought of rushing on 
deck, clad only in trousers, a pistol in his belt in true naval 
tradition. But he remembered his scrawny chest that always 
seemed to him too thin, like his arms. There was nothing to 
be gained by reminding the men that he was still a youth not 
yet fully grown. He struggled into his shirt and boots, and 
looked for his pistols before he opened the door to the 
bosun, 

"It’s most likely the Essex, sir,” the bosun said soothingly. 
Bosun Mackay had been at sea for forty years, thirty of 
those years in the U.S, Navy. He had learned to live with 
midshipmen, and he rather liked young Arthur Masters. 
Masters, he had long ago decided, would make a good officer 
one day. Almost as good as Captain Porter. Better than the 
rest of them on the Essex. 

“But we can’t be sure that it is the Essex, bosun. Not until’ 
she shows her colors, or we can see her clearly. Assemble 
the men on deck, Have Wilson and Carlos load the aft gun 
with ball, and stand by it.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

Mackay’s whistle shrilled as he piped the men on deck. 
Masters followed more slowly, frowning as he checked the 
charges of his pistols. Fear touched him as he thought of a 
British frigate sailing down upon them in Nuku Hiva Bay 
with broadside blazing. Momentarily he imagined his legs 
torn off by a ball, his chest pierced. They would stand no 
chance at all. Resistance would be no more than a feeble 
gesture of defiance the British ship could brush carelessly 
aside before destroying both vessels and their crews, Every 
man of them would die. 

What the devil had made Lieutenant Carson leave at day- 
light to march up the valley with half the marines? Carson 
had mentioned the necessity for checking the interior of the 
island many times, but he had shown no indication of carry- 
ing it out before. Why today of all days? 

Masters shook his head, picturing himself making a last 
gallant stand on the burning deck of the sinking Seringapatam 
with his faithful crew about him. 

“Perhaps it was just as well that Carson had rushed off into 
the interior of the island. Carson and his men would survive 
to tell of the gallant fight of Midshipman Masters and his 
men of the Seringapatam against terrible odds. 
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He ran up the steps onto the bridge, and glanced at the 
sailor waiting there for orders. “Middleton, signal the 
Seringapatam. Sergeant Flynn is to report to me here im- 
mediately, with all but two men who are to guard the pris- 
oners under close confinement on the Seringapatam.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

No use trying to fight with a handful. of men. Might as 
Well stand or fall with the Greenwich, he reasoned. 

Mackay joined him on the bridge, and they stared together 
at the sail that, even through the telescope which had once 
belonged to the master of the Greenwich, looked no larger 
than a white speck against the blue of the ocean. 

“Be noon before it gets here, sir,” Mackay said, scowling 
at it. 

“But long before that we'll know more about her, eh, 
bosun?” 

“In another hour I can tell you if it is the Essex, sir. So 
- can most of the men. You serve on a ship for long enough 
and you get to know her looks like your own vahine . . .” 

“Vahine, Mackay?” 

The burly bosun flushed. “Nuku Hivan word, sir,” he mut- 
tered. “It means... ! Well, I guess it means a woman, or 
wife. Wife was what I meant...” 

“Speak American then, man, not Marquesan. Vahine? 
Where did you learn that word, Mackay?” 

“Well sir, there was a young Nuku Hivan woman the day 
they came aboard, the one who was . . . pulling you about. 
I had to handle her a bit rough and afterwards I guess when 
I thought about it I was sorry. They were just ignorant of 
our ways and meant no harm, and... ! Well, we started 
talking, sir, and she kept pointing to me and saying sane, 
then pointing to herself and saying va@hine ...” 

“Husband and wife, or man and woman, eh? Mackay, 
you'd better watch out. You'd better watch out, You're sup- 
posed to set a good example to the men, not go wenching 
yourself amongst the women savages.” 

“It never got past them two words, sir!’ Mackay protested 
Tegretfully. “But she was a comely wench at that, I must 
admit. Except that her nose was flatter, she reminded me of a 
Spanish girl 1 knew back home,” 


In the brig on the Seringapatam, Slater and the British 
Prisoners listened to the sounds of Sergeant Flynn and his 
Marines departing, and fired curious questions at the guard 
still out in the passage. The guard grunted nervously and 
told them to be still. 
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He moved down the passage, so that he did not have to 
hear them, or answer their questions. 

The prisoners listened frowning to the outside sounds as 
a boat was lowered and the other marines climbed aboard. 
Oars splashed, moving towards the Greenwich. 

“Now what d’you suppose they’re doing?” one of the other 
prisoners asked. He came and sat near Slater, a burly man 
with reddish-brown hair and eyes that held the blue of the 
sea. His name was Sam Hill, and he was one of the crew 
of the Greenwich from Sydney Town, freeman son of con- 
vict parents. 

“I'd say they’ve sighted a strange sail,” Slater grunted. 
“Until it’s close enough to make sure, they'd have to consider 
it as an enemy,” 

“I hope it’s a British ship of the line, and it blows ‘em 
clear out of their pants!" Hill growled. 

“Uhuh?” Slater grunted. “If it is British, what d'you sup- 
pose will happen to us, locked in here?” 

Hill cursed and stared out at the passage. “Suppose one of 
us pretends to be sick . . . dying maybe? If you can get the 
guard outside here within reach, I'll settle the guard. There’s 
only one other guard left aboard. I counted them going 
down the ladder to the boat. Carson took six of them at day- 
light. Two left now. The feller outside, and a man on deck. 
We kill this one and take his musket to shoot the other. . .” 

“And then?” 

“Fourteen of us could take the Seringapatam to sea past 
the Greenwich. There are still a couple of cannon aboard, 
and the Greenwich has only one mounted aft.” 

“And the frigate?” 

“If it’s British what have we to fear?” 

Slater shook his head. “Sam, it's more likely to be the 
Essex coming back, And probably with another prize or two. 
She'd sink us with the greatest of ease.” 

“If it’s the Essex, why all the panic on deck?” 

“They can’t be sure it is the Essex, so they have to take 
precautions. Even if it is the Essex, Porter would have their 
hides pegged out if he came close in without showing the 
flag and found them unprepared against attack!” 

“Then why did Carson take half the marines away at day- 
light? D’you suppose he left before the ship, if it is a ship, 
was sighted?” 

Slater lowered his voice. “Sam, I don’t know what Carson's 
up to. But you can bet he'll catch hell from Porter. He's left 
the gatrison here at half strength and commanded by a 
seventeen-year-old boy, Let them fight amongst themselves. 
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That suits us, Sam. If there’s a chance, I’m going to slip 
away into the interior.” 

“Til come with you! We'll all come with you!” 

“No, it has to be just me, Sam. I know these people and 
their ways. Once I’m free, Porter and all his men couldn’t 
take me again.” 

“If you think we're going to stay here as slaves while you 
live like a chief in some native village, you're daft, Slater!” 
Hill said angrily. 

“A large party of us would be caught, but not one man. 
And Porter would likely have us flogged for running off. If 
he didn’t order us shot out of hand. It’s better for just one 
man, and if that man can influence the natives to help when 
we really need help, Porter won’t keep us here working like 
field slaves for very long.” 

Hill scowled, and glanced at the other men, now crowding 
round to listen. “You'd try to rouse the natives against the 
Yankees?” 

“Enough to help us. Perhaps with a diversion to draw the 
Marines away, and canoes. We could reach Tahiti in a sea- 
going canoe.” 

“I'd sooner take a ship when the Essex is away,” Hill mut- 
tered. “Ships we understand, and a ship is a prize worth tak- 
ing back to Sydney. Maybe you haven't thought of that, 
Slater, but I have! Any ship we can steal from Nuku Hiva 
now will be salvage. We'd be rich men back in Sydney with 
the Seringapatam or the Greenwich.” 

“Then let’s think of that and plan for it as best we can,” 
said Slater. “Quiet now! The guard’s coming back .. .” 

“First you have to have the opportunity for escape,” Hill 
muttered. “So far they've watched us too damned close for 
that. But maybe today the chance will come, thanks to Car- 
son. Yeah, maybe today!” 


Slowly the speck of white low down on the horizon be- 
came larger, thrusting up slowly from the blue ocean. The 
main royal mizzen and the foresails took shape slowly. But 
still distance made identification uncertain, and the men 
working feverishly still argued as to whether the approach- 
ing ship was frigate or ship of the line. Her lines developed 
slowly as the men worked. 

Masters had ordered the single cannon aft loaded and 
trained on the entrance to Nuku Hiva Bay. The gunners 
waited nervously, a match burning in a tub of sand, powder 
and ball ready. 

The marines had rigged boarding nets and brought up 
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spare muskets. The morning canoes seeking trade had been 
driven away clear of the line of fire, and their occupants 
had beached them, and were now discussing the situation on 
the beach with a great deal of laughter and nervous pointing 
at the distant sail. 

“I believe they’d like to see it turn out to be an enemy of 
ours.” Masters muttered. “Look at them staring and laugh- 
ing! No doubt they think they’d have a fine view of our de- 
struction without risk to themselves.” 

“They'd run like rabbits when the first broadside was 
fired,” Mackay grunted. “And it would probably knock down 
most of their houses at that. I remember... !” He broke off 
abruptly. “Wait on! There’s another sail a few points east of 
the first.” 

“Sail-ho!” the lookout called as though echoing his words. 

“We see it!” Mackay answered. He took the glass and 
steadied it. He glanced at the first ship and exclaimed 
again. “They're running up a flag, sir!” 

Masters grabbed the telescope from him and adjusted it 
quickly. The flag rose slowly, fiuttering in a following wind, 
and blurred through the glass as it fluttered. It would not 
keep still, 

“It’s the Essex, sir!” Mackay shouted. “No mistake about 
that! I can see the jib and the fore-topsail staysail now, sir! 
I'd know that rig anywhere!” 

Masters stared for a moment longer. Were they red and 
white bars, or the cross bars of the Union Jack? Was that a 
blue field, and stars? He stared and shouted in relief sud- 
denly. It was the Stars and Stripes, not the Jack. 

He nodded and gave the telescope back to the bosun, and 
grinned at him. “For a moment I thought the flag was the 
British flag!” be said. “It’s the Essex, bosun! Unload! Stand 
the men down.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” Mackay shouted cheerfully. 

“Sail-ho!” the lookout shouted. “There’s another sail in 
sight, sir! This time west of the leading vessel!” 

“Two prizes!” Mackay yelled. “The captain has done it 
again!” 

Masters nodded. He was as proud of the Essex and Captain 
Porter as any man of them. “Bosun, countermand that order 
—we'll fire a salute to the Essex as she comes in!” he or- 
dered. 

“Yes, sir!” Mackay said. “Two more prizes, sir, That’s 
something to write home about.” 

“It is indeed, bosun!” Masters looked around at his men 
and grinned. “All right, men, we’d better show the captain 
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we've been on our toes while he was away. Leave the board- 
ing nets in place.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

He remembered-the prisoners suddenly, and frowned. He 
had taken every precaution he could think of in the absence 
of Lieutenant Carson. Captain Porter, though, might not be 
as pleased if he returned to find his prisoners under lock 
and key in the brig instead of working on the fort he seemed 
to consider so essential. It would be better still if the pris- 
oners were working normally, even though under only a small 
guard. 

He chose one of the marines. “Gosper!” 

“Sir?” 

“Return to the Seringapatam at once. Take another man 
with you. Leave your companion to guard the Seringapatam, 
and take the two guards we left aboard, and move the pris- 
oners to the fort. Start them working as soon as they get 
there, Gosper. No sense in having them idle now that the 
possibility of danger is gone.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

Masters considered, and smiled. He had missed nothing. 
It was too bad that Carson had seen fit to march away 
practically in the middle of the night, but Captain Porter 
would not be able to say that Midshipman Arthur Masters 
had neglected his duty. No sir! With the Seringapatam 
guarded, and the prisoners moved to the fort and at work, he 
had done far better than Carson would have done, or Jack- 
son, or anyone else other than the skipper himself. 

Smiling, he watched Gosper rowing back towards the 
Seringapatam. He felt like a king, He was glad now that Car- 
son had marched away at first light and left him alone in 
his command. 

The prisoners moved sluggishly before the bluster and 
threats of the guards. They had hoped that Masters would 
not work them today, but here were the guards driving them 
on deck and down the ladder into a boat where another 
armed guard waited, ordering them to take up the oars. 

Sam Hill glared at the guards truculently, but now he 
could see the Essex coming towards the bay under full sail, 
with two smaller ships that he supposed must be prizes fol- 
lowing her on either 

He thought of a swift attack on the two guards in the boat. 
It should succeed, but where would that get them? Probably 
shot. If they killed the guards in the boat, there was still 
the armed marine guard on the deck of the Seringapatam to 
reckon with. And if the boat’s crew after disposing of the 
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guards aboard turned back to attack the marine on the 
Seringapatam, the Greenwich would blow them, boat and ail, 
out of the water with a single charge of grapeshot. 

He caught Slater’s eyes watching him anxiously and leaned 
back, putting his weight behind the oar while the Green- 
wich’s whaleboat cut a wake through the water towards the 
beach, 

A crowd gathered at the beach. The natives were watching 
the approach of the Essex and her prizes and discussing her 
coming excitedly and also the inevitable feast that Nuku 
Hiva would hold tonight to celebrate the victory of their 
friends of the Essex. 

The marines had to shout angrily to get the boat through 
the canoes to grind on the sand of the beach. The crowd 
thickened rapidly as more and more people came out of the 
houses and ran towards them to see what was going on. 

The guards cursed and pushed natives aside as they 
shouted at the prisoners dragging the heavy boat up the sand 
out of reach of the tide. Usually the natives helped, but to- 
day they seemed too interested in the approaching frigate 
and the other vessels. They hindered rather than helped the 
prisoners, 

It was worse as the guards marched them up the beach 
and into the town. To reach the fort they must enter the 
town and pass along the outer street. The crowd there was 
thickest where people ran from the houses of the .more 
populous parts of the town and jostled one another in the 
street, rather than walk around or between the houses, which 
in any case had no fences. 

Sam Hill nudged Slater as they forced their way through 
the crowd moving towards them. 

“What’s wrong with you now, Slater? Duck between fhe 
houses and run for it. The front guard is busy pushing a way 
through the crowd. I'll drop back and take care of the other 
feller if he looks like taking a shot at you. They can’t chase 
you without letting the rest of us get away, and maybe we 
will at that if they go after you.” 

Slater stared ahead. Two houses close together up there 
looked as good a place as any. He nodded. 

“See those two houses close together. I'll jump between 
them and run for it!” 

“Good luck, Slater,” Hill growled. “If you've got any ideas 
about leaving us to rot while you go native forget ‘em! It 
will be just as easy for me to slip away like this. Only if I 
have to, I'll come looking for you, Slater, with a knife. And 
what I'll do to you you won’t like!” 
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“If I get clear, look for me a week after the Essex sails 

in.” 

“We'll look for you, Slater.” 

Slater walked quicker, dodging the natives coming towards 
him, drawing farther away from the guard at the rear who 
was tying to hurry lagging men back there. 

The houses came closer, and he drew a deep breath. A lot 
depended on Hill, and Hill doubted and disliked him. A 
family group of natives came out from between the two 
houses, at least a dozen men, women, and children. 

They moved in front of him, and Slater walked closer to 
the nearest house. 

“You, Slater!” the rear guard shouted. “Walk in the mid- 
dle of the road!” 

Slater bent low and ran for it. He dodged around the 
startled group of natives and ran between the houses as the 
guard’s musket fired. The natives yelled in terror and scat- 
tered in all directions. As he turned the corner, Slater 
glimpsed Hill holding the musket that the guard was trying 
to wrest away from him. Hill had diverted the shot, but now 
the leading guard was running back. 

Slater ran hard, in. his imagination feeling the heavy bullet 
from the leading guard’s weapon tear into his back, The 
guard had only a few yards to run back, and he had at 
least sixty paces to run between the houses before he could 
turn away. 

But men's voices started shouting angrily behind him in 
the street and no shot thundered in the confined space be- 
tween the native houses. The other prisoners had blocked the 
second guard. Momentarily he regretted that he had not 
planned a mass break with Hill. In this confusion amongst 
the houses and along the narrow street it would have been 
easy enough to overpower the two guards. Hill would be 
thinking of that now, he supposed, and resenting what was 
happening. But difficulties still applied to the escape of a 
large group of prisoners. 

Porter would send a large force of armed men to search for 
them and would persuade the natives to help. Recapture was 
inevitable with the natives against them. But Porter might 
not bother about one man. Nor would the natives. He had 
only to reach the inland valleys and move into the small 
villages and he was safe. He knew from his experience on 
Tahiti that the villagers would regard him as a curiosity to be 
protected from harm, if that could be done without incon- 
venience to themselves. If white men from the ships came 
seeking him, and he had the goodwill of the villagers, they 
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would never find him. He would be passed on quietly from 
Village to village a day’s march ahead of any search party 
until they gave up and returned to the ship. 

He reached the end of the open ground between the 
houses and dodged left because that way led away from the 
beach. Behind him. as he turned the corner, a guard shouted 
angrily for him to stop, but the guard did not fire and’ he ran 
harder. 

He doubted that the guard could leave the other prisoners. 
They had been foolish to try to take fourteen prisoners to 
the fort, and now they were paying for that mistake. They 
had lost one. But if they separated now, and one guard 
chased him, they could expect to lose the whole fourteen. 

The town was bigger than he had thought as he had 
Studied it from the porthole of the brig, or while working on 
the ‘walls of the fort. There seemed no end to the thatched 
houses as he ran and dodged between them. 

Occasional ®atives started up in fear and astonishment 
as he came upon them. Once a group of children pursued 
him with loud cries and laughter, threatening him with minia- 
ture weapons that were patterned on the lances and clubs 
of their fathers. 

Once a woman screamed and ran when she saw him bear- 
ing down upon her, and a man sprang from a house and 
threw a lance barbed with shark’s teeth that almost “impaled 
him. But panting breathlessly, he won his way through 
the town and ran into the forest and then slowed wearily, 
trying to put himself in the place of the guards and decide 
what they would do now. 

If they marched the prisoners back to the beach and em- 
barked for the Seringapatam, they’d be in trouble with their 
officer. Yet they must warn Masters of the escape. Perhaps 
they would decide to take the party up to the fort and 
start them working there under one guard while the other 
returned to report. Once Masters knew, Masters must de- 
cide whether to wait for Porter or pursue him at once. In 
either case he had no fears of a quick pursuit. He would 
slow a little and conserve his strength. 

He slowed, his big chest heaving, and glanced around, 
taking more interest in the broad path and surrounding 
forest. The path was well used and led towards Taipi Valley. 
And that was the way he must travel if he was to escape 
from the Amierican-occupied area around Nuku Hiva Bay, 
unless he was to attempt the steep climb up the volcanic and 
almost impassable mountain ranges that he had seen from 
the fort. 
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As he walked he heard the sound of running water and 
Tealized that his shirt was soaked with sweat and that he was 
thirsty. He: turned towards the sound, leaving the broad 
path and following a path that wound around jungle soft- 
woods trailing Jong vines covered with cream and red flow- 
ers and weaved between shrubs with sweet-scented flowers. 

Palms showed along the track amongst the trees, some 
with ripening coconuts. He passed a breadfruit tree loaded 
with the green fruit. His thirst grew, and he walked faster. 
He came upon the running water suddenly. A rushing moun- 
tain stream had cut deep banks, wearing away the earth to 
the basalt. The water looked clean and inviting as he hur- 
ried towards it. He scrambled down onto the nearest flat rock 
and bent to drink. He drank thirstily, finding the water cold 
and pure. 

But rising again, he stilled, staring downstream. He was 
hot alone. In a knee-deep pool fifty yards downstream a 
young Nuku Hivan girl was bathing, raising ‘handfuls of the 
cold, clear water to wash her face and shoulders, and al- 
lowing the water to run down her body. 

She had discarded her brief skirt, and it lay within reach 
on the bank. Slater lay still, watching her. He was remember- 
ing that though in dancing the Polynesian women sometimes 
discarded their skirts, their rules of behavior did not allow 
complete nudity before men at any other time. The girl he 
was watching was breaking a strict taboo. 

She transgressed in that she bathed completely nude. 
Usually, Slater knew, they bathed in a Icaf girdle, or cotton 
cloth if they had traded with white people and had cotton 
cloth. They could not bathe in tapa cloth, which was only 
bark and fell apart when soaked. 

Slater smiled involuntarily. She made a lovely picture. Her 
skin was little darker than his own, and her figure was per- 
fect. She might have been a model posing for an artist or 
sculptor, except that no model could have posed as naturally 
and unaffectedly. 

She was smoothing her hair now, and her hair was cut, 
reaching only halfway to her slim waist. It had the blue-black 
sheen of perfect health, and fell in waves, with curling ten- 
drils escaping at either side of her broad, intelligent forehead. 

She reached across to where her skirt lay, and Slater 
grinned in relief, but she straightened again with a bamboo 
comb in her hand and started combing her long hair slowly, 
stopping every now and then for the water surface of her 
Mirror to clear so that she could study the result. 

When her hair was combed, she separated it into two 
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strands, or tails, and tied each with“*tapa at a level with 
her smooth shoulders so that each spread like a fan or fish- 
tail behind her back. 

Growing impatient, Slater glared at her. He was becoming 
really uneasy now, It could be as dangerous to remain here 
as to have her see him and cail for help at the intrusion 
upon her privacy. He started weighing his chances of crawling 
back unseen into the screening foliage and reaching the path. 

But she put the bamboo comb down near her skirt again 
and picked up a half coconut shell and started rubbing her 
smooth young body lightly with the oil it contained, scented 
by the essence of some tropical flowers to suit her fancy, 

He scowled at her indignantly, She had even turned to- 
wards him, making it more difficult for him to move away 
unobserved. And she was so confident of being unobserved 
that she sang softly. He froze amongst the ferns where he 
lay, trying not to look at her because sometimes people felt 
eyes watching them, instinctively. She stopped singing abrupt- 
ly. And with his eyes closed he heard the small splash as she 
dropped the shell and cried out. 

She was staring into the forest across the pool in the 
direction of the Taipi Valley path like a disturbed and 
startled animal. Slater heard no sound, but suddenly there 
was movement, and a man stepped out of the bushes and saw 
the girl. Slater watched disbelievingly as*other men thrust into 
view abruptly, all staring at the naked girl, who had drawn 
back instinctively at the first movement towards the other 
bank. 

The man was Mackay the bosun, and the men with him 
were armed marines. Other men came from the foliage, and 
these Slater saw were natives, each armed with. a shark’s- 
tooth sword or a short stabbing lance, 

At sight of them, the girl screamed in dismay and scooped 
up her skirt. She ran towards Slater, her eyes wide and 
frightened. 

Slater swore. She was running straight at him, and Mackay 
had moved after her instinctively, followed by the two ma- 
rines carrying muskets. The natives had drawn back mut- 
tering amongst themselves. 

Further concealment was useless. She must see him and 
cry out, even if she did not tread upon him, or trip over 
him where he lay amongst the ferns, She saw him the mo- 
ment he started to move, and he heard her startled cry of 
fear as.she leaped away from the menacing figure in its 
strange European clothes starting up at her feet. 

She ran at the creek and leaped across it like a deer, as 
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Mackay and the other Americans saw him and yelled like 
hounds baying at first sight of the fox. 

“Stop, Slater, or we'll shoot!” Mackay’s deep voice thun- 

Slater. leaped the creek amd ran after the girl. He ran 
hard, following her closely deliberately. The Americans would 
not fire at him and risk hitting her, he had decided. And if 
there were paths through the thick undergrowth on the other 
side of the creek, the girl must know them. 

But a musket banged behind him, and he heard the heavy 
ball tear through the foliage not far above his head. Fear at 
the report and the falling of leaves lent the girl's feet the 
speed of a frightened decr. It was all that Slater could do 
to stay close behind her. 

The Americans, shouting excitedly, splashed into the creek 
as the girl disappeared abruptly into the undergrowth on 
Slater’s right. He reached the spot and dodged quickly after 
her into a faint animal path leading through thick foliage. 
He pursued her, seeing her occasionally ahead, but mostly 
only hearing her frightened breathing and the rustle and slap 
of heavy leaves as she thrust blindly through the mass of 
shrubbery. 

Sweat streamed into Slater's eyes and thorns tore at his 
skin through his clothes. He heard Mackay’s yell as the bosun 
discovered the faint path and led his men in angry pursuit. 
If the natives joined in the hunt, they would be his greatest 
danger. They could outrun him easily if they were so in- 
clined, and they must know that he was unarmed. 

Unless the Americans had antagonized them by staring at 
the girl, the natives would overtake and overpower him 
quickly, He had underestimated the Americans. He had tried 
to decide what his guards would do faced with the choice of 
leaving only one man to guard the other prisoners. But 
Midshipman Masters out on the Greenwich must have acted 
at once, sending boats ashore immediately after he heard the 
shot fired by the guard. Masters had taken the decision away 
from the guards and had acted promptly and efficiently. 

The rustle of foliage behind him seemed louder, and no 
effort of his now helped reduce the sound. To Slater it meant 
that natives had joined the pursuit and now had the lead. 
He heard their voices presently as they encouraged one an- 
other, and they were gaining fast. 

Almost at any moment he could expect them to burst 

through the foliage behind him, and the cruel sharks’ 
teeth swords would be swinging as they beat him down in 
the excitement of the chase. 
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The path beneath his feet was growing plainer now, more 

used, although the foliage on either side seemed to be 
thickening, and the track still twisted between and around 
forest trees so that he could see only a few yards ahead. 

He heard the girl ahead gasp, and rounded a turn in 
the track to find her fallen headlong, with the tapa skirt lying 
near her. He stopped and stared down at her, breathing hard, 
She shrank away from him, trying to reach the skirt as he 
jerked her to her feet. 

He scooped up the skirt and dragged her off the path, in 
amongst the foliage. “We must hide!” he whispered. “You as 
well as me, girl. Your menfolk know that the Americans 
saw you unclothed, and so did I, They will punish you.” 

“I turned my face from them!” she gasped. “They do not 
know who I am!” 

“They will know if they catch you,” he muttered. “We 
must hide until they pass.” 

“E ere!” she gasped, starting to fight him. “No/ I will not!” 

“It is your own people who lead the chase,” he gritted, 
holding her, “If they catch us, swords will swing! They are 
as likely to kill you as me! You know that, vahine! So you 
hide with me now! Afterwards, do what you will!” 

His hands muffled her indignant cry. He dragged her into 
deeper foliage and threw her on the soft earth, pinning her 
down. He held her close to him, a heavy leg thrust across her, 
one arm around her, the other gagging her efficiently with a 
fold of the tapa cloth skirt. 

Beneath him her great dark eyes stared into his in terror. 
They were beautiful eyes, slightly slanted, with curling 
lashes. The dark brows were arched in the way she had 
shaped them by plucking the superfluous hairs between two 
shells. 

He crouched lower at the slap of bare feet on the path. He 
heard the fierce mutter of native voices approaching rapidly 
and glimpsed brown bodies moving through the leaves. 

“A rohi!” they muttered fiercely. “A rohi taio! Don't give 
up, comrades! We will kill the man, and so punish the woman 
that she will never again bare her body shamelessly to the 
prying eyes of foreign men!” 

Beneath his hands he felt her relax and shiver. She no 
longer resisted him, but stared up at him in wide-eyed 
terror. 

The polished sharks’ teeth on their swords glinted in the 
light, and the natives were gone. Their muttering and panting 
breath had barely died when the heavier tread of the Euro- 
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peans thumped on the path. But as the natives had done, 
the Americans ran on past them. 

All sound on the track died. Slater released her slowly and 
sat up. He offered her the cloth skirt. 

“Make your way back to your home quickly, vahine. Put 
this on, and say nothing. By tomorrow the men will have 
forgotten. They cannot punish you if they do not know who 
you are.” 

She grabbed the cloth from him, and turned away from 
him while she folded it about her quickly, and tightened it 
with trembling fingers. She turned to stare at him. 

“Ivi . . . 1° she muttered. “You are one of the captured 
white men, a prisoner?” 

“Not a prisoner, if I can escape into the hills,” he said, 
grinning at her. 

“But they will find you quickly.” 

He shook his head. “If J can get to the inland villages, 
your people will help me. I speak your tongue, and under- 
stand your ways. | have lived long amongst people like you, 
on Tahiti.” 

“But you will not reach the inland villages,” she said, 
‘frowning. “This morning men from the great ship marched 
up Taipi Valley. You cannot pass them without being seen 
and recaptured. If you stay here, they will find you as 
quickly. And this time there will be many of the men of my 
people with them. The foreigners must have offered fine 
gifts as reward for your capture. So you will be caught, and 
perhaps killed. You heard what the men said?” 

He nodded, “I heard! Go quickly, lest you be killed with 
me! But before you go, I would like to know who you are, 
vahine. Perhaps we will meet again.” 

“I am called Narai,” she said. “] am Tehina’s companion 
from Taumoto, in the valley where Tehina lives now with her 
husband Arai.” 

He stared at her. “From Taumoto? Then what are you 
doing here?” ‘ 

“T tired of Taumoto,” she said, pouting. “I came back yes- 
terday to play a little. There was a fane here before Tehina’s 
wedding. We loved in a cave not far above here. Perhaps it 
was for this I came back. I am not sure. But he, my ‘ane, 
has another vahine.” She stared at him, frowning. She moved 
uncertainly, and came back to him. “You cannot go through 
the great valley. There are cliffs no man can climb on either 
side, The foreigners march to Taumoto, and they will return 
Jate tonight, or perhaps tomorrow, All the people are laugh- 
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ing, for they know that the chief who speaks our tongue 
- badly seeks a vahine there.” 

“Lieutenant Carson?” 

She nodded. “That one. But they must see, and catch you, 
if you try to travel through the valley. If you are to escape 
you must hide here at Nuku Hiva until the white men return 
from Taumoto and the way to the valley is free.” 

He nodded. “But where? I know the foreigners better than 
you do, Narai! They will search with many armed men until 
they find me. And because of you I cannot find a friend to 
hide me in Nuku Hiva.” 

Her arched brows drew together in a frown. He watched 
her expression change as she smiled at a decision made, “I 
know a place where you can hide.” 

“Where?” He stared at her anxiously. 

“Where I go now, since my home is in Taumoto, and that 
is far away. I go to the play house for the unmarried ones. 
It is not far from here, and the foreigners would not seek you 
there.” 

“But the men of your people will, if the Americans have 
Offered rich gifts for my capture.” 

She shook her head, and grasped his hand. “Come! We 
must hurry! You will be safe until tomorrow. None will come 
to the house of pleasure today save the young who seek love 
play. And they care little for rules or rewards, and come but 
to play . . .” She broke off and shook his arm impatiently. 
“Listen! There is movement! They are coming back, and they 
will search every step of the track for the signs where we 
left it!” 

He hesitated, remembering talk of the treachery of Mar- 
quesans heard in Tahiti, “I have been in pleasure houses in 
Tahiti. They are always full of people. How could you hide 
me there, Narai? In the are popi, the busy house, as Tahitians 
call it?” 

She frowned. “I know nothing of the play houses of Tahiti. 
But here, each couple has its place, where it is secret. Each 
has walls and it is dark. Only where the dancing is do people 
meet. We will pretend we are lovers. For one night we must 
be safe! Come!” 

He studied her face as she stared towards the faint sounds 
of searching men moving back along the track. 

“If I come with you, Narai,” he said soberly, “your talk 
of love play between us may not remain pretense.” 

“Aita e peapea ... !’’ she whispered. “It does not matter, 
Tane.,.” 
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Holding his hand in hers, she led him away from the track 
into deeper jungle, circling the sounds of pursuit, moving 
warily back towards the pleasure house and Nuku Hiva. 
She seemed no longer afraid, 
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Chapter Seven 


It was pleasant marching in the early morning air. The 
forest was full of birdsong, the scents of flowers and the 
Moisture of dew-beaded grass and leaf. The boots of the 
marines thudded in crisp unison as they marched. Lieutenant 
Dane Carson admitted to himself that he was enjoying the 
march already, although they had barely cleared the forest 
around Nuku Hiva Bay in their march towards the Taipi 
Valley villages and distant Taumoto. For the first couple 
of miles, Carson had spent most of his time trying to drive 
back the native women who had joined them as shadows 
on the beach. 

He had ordered Maraou and Poma back sternly at least a 
dozen times. He had ordered Dawson and Kittrick to send 
them back unless they wanted twenty lashes, and the two 
married marines had tried hard and eloquently. But Maraou 
and Poma still followed at a discreet distance, and three other 
native girls had joined them. 

Smiling, the two wives said that they had no intention of 
going back to Nuku Hiva while their husbands walked towards 
Taumoto, Hadn’t the great white chief Portaire said that 
their white husbands now belonged to them while they stood 
on Nuku Hiva? Only when Portaire took them to sea in his 
great ship would Maraou and Poma wave them aloha. 

The other three young women who appeared out of the 
dawn with Maraou and Poma had no such cogent argument 
since they were not yet married to their marines. But they 
smiled at Carson inscrutably and pretended that they could 
not understand a word he said. And when he stopped and 
shouted angrily at them, they smiled innocently at their 
particular marines, and followed stubbornly beside the two 
wives. 

Carson clapped on the pace, making his marines march 
faster than they had ever been marched in their lives. The 
girls, laughing at this strange new game, had to run to keep 
up, but managed easily. Their young and supple bodies 
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‘seemed incapable of fatigue and after an hour's fast march 
it was the marines who needed rest. 

The girls kept on walking ahead until they found a creek 
with deep pools, and then they threw refreshing water over 
themselves in handfuls, being careful not to wet their tapa 
cloth skirts. They combed their hair again and threaded 
flowers for necklaces while they waited for their exhausted 
marines. 

The sun rose above the valley as they entered it, and they 
saw their first village trailing woodsmoke on the trade 
wind that blew down Taipi, following the path of the 
sun from the eastern sea. 

At the village, the girls ran ahead laughing, rousing the 
villagers despite Carson’s orders and the entreaties of their 
lovers and husbands. The villagers crowded out to meet 
them, surrounding them in a laughing, jostling crowd that 
presently stopped them in the village square and fed them 
on fruit and leftovers of meat and gave them green co- 
conut juice to drink. 

Carson had not tasted the green coconut before. It had 
the tang of lemonade. He had never tasted a drink as re- 
freshing. 

Village girls danced for them while Carson questioned the 
chiefs. He learned that the village was called Vaihi and that 
two hundred people lived there in family groups, The men 
of Vaihi followed Chief Paiva of Nuku Hiva Bay, although 
the men of all other villages farther into Taipi owed alle- 
giance to Chief Arai of Taumoto. 

The chiefs answered his questions slowly and politely, 
helping out language with signs when he faltered. He paraded 
his men again and, followed by the train of laughing wives 
and sweethearts and a dozen newly hopeful women of Vaihi, 
marched on again. 

Village followed village along the floor of the fertile and 
populous valley. Carson talked to the chiefs of each, ate 
and drank with his men, made notes for his report to 
Captain Porter, and moved on again. 

With each village he passed through his train of followers 
increased. He estimated that at one stage near Taumoto he had 
at least five hundred men, women, and children following 
him. Maraou and Poma became lost in the crowd, to the 
consternation of their anxious husbands, but turned up 
again at each stopping place seemingly as fresh and full of 
vitality as ever. 

But the following train of people, the feasting, the drink- 
ing and the dancing at each village slowed the party down. 
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Carson knew long before he reached Taumoto that he was 
not going to get back to Nuku Hiva Bay in one day, unless he 
turned about at once and commenced a forced march back 
towards the sea, 

He decided against that when he sighted a larger than usual 
village ahead and the natives called to him that it was 
Taumoto, This was the town of Arai and his wife Tehina, 
and Tehina’s companion Ruha, 

He would press on now, even though it meant staying all 
night away from Nuku Hiva Bay. There was no risk, and 
Masters would be pleased. The Midshipman liked authority. 
How Masters would fuss over posting guards and protecting 
the two ships and the prisoners working on the fort! As for 
Lieutenant Carson, he liked it better here. He was beginning 
to like it very much indeed. He would spend tonight comfort- 
able in Taumoto amongst these friendly and hospitable val- 
ley people. 

He was learning more about Nuku Hiva all the time. He 
had learned that Chief Paiva of Nuku Hiva Bay could muster 
three thousand fighting men, but that young Chief Arai of 
Taipi could muster four. And there was no certainty that the 
two main tribes would always agree, or that Arai might not 
of his own accord decide to attack people whom Paiva con- 
sidered allied. 

One thing was certain. If Arai and Paiva together ever 
challenged the power of the Americans under Captain Porter, 
the challenge would be difficult to meet. He must discuss 
that with Captain Porter. The fort was being designed to face 
attack from the sea, not from the land. 

Marching his men towards Taumoto, with crowds of people 
coming towards him, laughing, singing, waving banana leaves, 
Carson remembered Slater talking about the fierceness of 
Marquesan fighting men, who wore cloaks of human hair 
into battle, hair taken from the bodies of men they had 
killed and sometimes eaten. 

Carson smiled. Slater must have listened to stories of the 
long-dead past. And that was just as well. Once, these people 
might haye been warlike and dangerous, but that had 
changed. Now they were a pleasant, hospitable people. Any 
party of Americans, he was sure, could march unarmed from 
~ one end of the island to the other, or stay all night in 
any isolated Taipi Valley village without harm. 

He smiled, and walked towards the chief coming to meet 
him. The man was young, he noticed, and wore a cloak of 
human hair that glinted in the sunlight. Some ancestor, no 
doubt, and not he, had done the killing. 
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“Manava e homa!” the young chief called, smiling. ““Wel- 
come, friends! I am Arai of Taumoto, Arai of Taipi. You 
must rest in Taumoto this night. We will feast and dance 
and play until the first cocks crow and the sun comes up 
behind the sea! Ja ora nal Life to you!” 

“Life to you, Chief Arai of Taipi!’”’ Carson called back. 

They pressed around him as he halted his marines and 
stood them at ease, admiring their weapons and uniforms, 
the women often curiously feeling their brown skin that 
was not much lighter than Arai’s. 

They ran to bring fruit and drink, compelling him to break 
the men off, although they were not yet inside the town. 
The march became a straggle, through which the women 
from Nuku Hiva forced their way to be near their men. But 
Arai was jovial and led them to his house. He answered 
questions freely. He called for his wife Tehina and her 
woman. 

Tehina had lost some of her fat. She was now pregnant, 
and her skin had darkened from the lack of the beauty treat- 
ment that her father had provided her with before marriage. 
She beamed at Carson, as delighted as Arai that he spoke 
their tongue. They plied bim with curious questions about 
himself and his country and the ships in Nuku Hiva Bay. 
He answered them as well as he could, but decided that it 
was just as well he could neither understand nor answer 
some of the personal questions they asked him. 

The minor chiefs came in to greet him in the formal 
Marquesan manner, with polite hongi, or pressure of the 
nose against nose that was the greeting amongst both men 
and women. 

The chiefs’ noses had been flattened by long years of 
such expressions of greeting, or tenderness. Carson’s had 
not, but he bore it stoically. 

The Marquesans, both men and women, were scrupulously 
clean. Both sexes bathed at least twice a day in running 
fresh water no matter how far the distance. During feasts 
or at meals, the people rinsed their hands almost with every 
bite and their mouths before and after meals. Men bathed 
before a rendezvous with a girl. 

Their teeth were dazzling, their skins smooth, clean, and 
free from any sores. He had never met a cleaner or more 
-healthy people. Their clothes and persons were spotless. 
They kept all body hair carefully removed. Even the men 
considered it important that they smell pleasant, and rubbed 
themselves with oils perfumed by crushed flowers. Both 
men and women wore necklets or garlands of flowers and 
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decorated their hair with Jeaves or blossoms. It was par- 
ticularly important to perfume the nose. 

Walking with them, Carson remembered a passage written 
by the great navigator Captain James Cook about the peo- 
ple of the South Seas: “In a large company of these peo- 
ple, nothing is suffered but heat, neither body odour nor 
bad breath being present, which is more than can be said 
of the politest assemblies in Europe . . .” 

Women came pressing in curiously, and Carson studied 
them seeking Ruha. She was not amongst them and had not 
been with Tehina when she appeared. The women and 
men apparently did not eat together in Arai’s house. He 
frowned, wondering what to do about finding her. 

Carson was seated on a grass mat between Arai and a 
young minor chief whom Arai introduced as Moano. He 
seemed a pleasant fellow and fired questions about Nuku 
Hiva Bay at Carson, that he answered as best he could. 
Perhaps he should ask Moano if he knew the woman Ruha? 

He was talking with Moano when a gentle woman’s voice 
offered him water in a gourd for his hands. He had taken 
the gourd from her before he looked up to find Ruha’s oval 
face smiling down at him. 

He had not been sure that he would recognize her at 
once, and he had already stared hard at several young 
women to the amusement of Moano and Arai. But he could 
not mistake her now that she stood before him. She wore 
the ceremonial bast skirt of a dancer and she had 
strung cream blossoms of the frangipani on a thread for a 
necklace. The cream petals seemed no softer than the skin on 
her perfect shoulders. 

“Ruha!” he said, 

She smiled at him. “On the ship you called to me, and I 
gave you fei. You have a name and my lips cannot form 
it. But I have not forgotten you. Welcome to Taumoto, 
Tane.” 

“Aue!” Moano said admiringly. “He knows Ruha, and she 
calls him rane!” 

“Yes indeed!” Arai chuckled, They looked at one another 
and laughed loudly. Carson felt himself flushing and Ruha 
turned and went away, glancing back at him once with her 
dark eyes as she went out towards where Tehina sent dishes 
in from the ovens, where men and women each cooked 
for their own sex. 

Moano said: “He finds Ruha beautiful, Arai!” 

Arai nodded. “His eyes admit it, Moano. Well, so she is 
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beautiful. Any man should desire her. She is like a flower 

opening to the sun today. Did you notice that, Moano?” — 

“I noticed it,” Moano said, laughing. “It is because she 

_ saw him when he marched in with his war party looking 

brave and strong. And now he sees her also, and they are 

like the bird and the flower, full of honey. One must seek 
the other, and soon.” 

Carson had found it difficult to follow the sentences they 
tossed to one another amongst laughter. He said slowly: “The 
girl Ruha is indeed beautiful. I have never seen a vahine 
more beautiful.” 

“Not even in your own land, where it is said all women 
have skin as pale as the petals of the frangipani?” Moano 
asked. 

Carson frowned. “Not even in my own land have I met 
a vahine who .. .” he faltered until he found the words, 
“could make me fee] as much a man, or as strong in my 
desire.” 

“Aue!” Arai said, laughing at Moano. “You see, cousin? 
You must honor our guest tonight. He shall sleep in your 
house.” t 

“He shall sleep in no other house.” Moano said, delightedly. 
He bent across and placed his hand on Carson’s shoulder, 
and pressed his nose against Carson’s. 

“Good!” Arai muttered. “Tehina! Where is that woman? 
Enough of feasting. Now we will go out into the square and 
watch them dance. Here in Taumoto we will show you what 
dancing is! First you shall see the perfect dancing of the 
women. Then we will allow the young girls to dance for you, 
and they will rouse you beyond imagining tonight.” 

Out in the square between the thatched houses a great 
crowd had gathered, leaving the center empty for the rows 
of dancers already taking their places. It was to be a 
formal group dance, Carson saw as he seated himself on a 
Mat amongst his assembled men and the chiefs. His men 
were all there, cleaned, refreshed, and relaxed for the en- 
tertainment offering. 

The women, forming lines in the center of the square, 
were all like Ruha, decorated with flowers and wearing the 
same bast-thread skirts banded at the waist, with their upper 
bodies bare. They wore anklets of flowers also, and laughed 
softly amongst themselves as they took their places. He saw 
Ruha at once. She had moved out in front of the other 
women to sit cross-legged, alone, like leader. 

There were at least two hundred women in the lines 
on the earth in the square. They started swaying to 
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the sound of reed nose flutes and the beat of skin drums. 
Their hands moved, the supple fingers weaving as they rose 
from bare thighs like fluttering birds. 

Carson saw none of them save Ruha. The others were 


_ only a massed background of shapely bodies swaying in 


unison. They moved together so perfectly that they seemed 
a product of the one mind, Ruha’s mind. Every move- 
ment was duplicated exactly by each young woman in the 
long lines. Their voices rose, singing a love song, and Car- 
son caught Ruha’s dark eyes studying him as she sang. 


Muriroa ana hoki te matangi, 

E ho ake taku aro, e he ti au e. 

(The trade wind blew from the east when I yielded to 
him, overcome . . .) 


Ko te maire toro, 

Ko horuhoru, 

Ko te muna jaku, 

Eeha! Ko te maire toro... 

(Strong as the mountain, supple as the fern, he bent 
over me. And whispered sweet words . . .) 


Ko te hua ia o te maio, e mea kakti i taku manava,.. 
(My lover’s passion wakened my own desire anew, and 
again I welcomed him . . .) 


The singing became a lusty chorus that stopped abruptly 
on a full note, with their faces animated, their hands gestur- 
ing. And as though at a signal, all the women sank back, 
becoming instantly calm and still, their fall almost burying 
them amongst the grass skirts through which brown shapely 
thighs and knees showed. 

The women dancers rose and withdrew, and the young 
girls took their place. These were the karioi, the young 
people, men and girls, between puberty and marriageable 
age, who roamed in groups enjoying themselves, Their move- 
Ments were wanton, sensuous, calculated to excite the audi- 
ence and themselves. 

Carson watched them, aware of the hard breathing of 
his men. When he glanced back at the marines, he saw that 
each of them had a girl beside him now. He smiled, won- 
dering if he would have six girls following them back to 
Nuku Hiva Bay tomorrow. He frowned, thinking of Ruha— 
or perhaps seven? 

A hand touched his elbow, and Moano was smiling at 
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him, with Arai grinning beyond Moano. “A man should have 
a vahine to attend him while he watches such dancing,” 
Moano said, “These karioi know how to stir the blood, eh? 
They make old men forget their wisdom. And we are not 
yet old.” 

He glanced behind Carson, and the American looked back 
suspiciously to find Ruha picking her way between the au- 
dience as she walked towards him. 

“Ruha?” 

“Why not, since it is Ruha who attracts you. Have joy of 
her, my guest. Tonight at our house she will come to you.” 

Carson stared at him startled, He shook his head. 

“In my land we do not do things that way, Moano. The 
woman imust come to the man of her own will.” 

“Of course.” Moano smiled. “Are you blind? See, Ruha 
comes to you now, and no one forces her to.” 

“After courtship, after preliminary love play.” 

“How else?” Moano said grinning. “You will find Ruha 
well-trained in all these things. It is not so long since she 
also was a karioi.” 

“The courtship could take weeks, or even months,” Car- 
son muttered red-faced. “It must not be hurried, It dis- 
honors the women if it is hurried.” 

The two chiefs looked at one another. 

“Can you stay with us so long?” Moano asked, frowning. 
“You are welcome, of course, in my house... !” 

“We will build an addition to it,” Arai said. “We will 
give him his own taboo house if his ways are different to 
ours, where he can eat alone, and be with Ruha, day and 
night, eh, Moano?” ; 

“Aue!” Moano said, starting to frown. “But weeks, months, 
that is longer than Ruha or any other woman should take 
to prepare for love. If I know her she will grow tired of 
waiting.” 

Both he and Arai stared at Ruha as she sat demurely be- 
side Carson. Squatting, her knees and thighs parted the strands 
of her skirt. She rested her hands on her knees and glanced 
from Moano to Carson. 

“Something disturbs you?” she asked sweetly. 

“Nothing!” Moano said too vehemently. 

“Of course not!” Arai supported him. 

“They spoke of hospitality which they . . . Moano of- 
fered me.” Carson mumbled. “But early tomorrow morning 
I must march my men back to Nuku Hiva and the great 
ships. I do not have time, so we will speak no more of it, 
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except that I am grateful that Moano and Arai have so 
honored me.” 

He turned back to the dance, trying to appear unaware of 
her. But he could feel Ruha’s dark eyes watching him as the 
dancers postured and pursued one another in the endless 
dance of the karioi. 

He could feel the excitement of his men, but he no long- 
er shared it. He was glad that when the dancers whirled to a 
climax they simply ran off. 

He got up with Arai, asking for an empty house for his 
men. He supposed he must sleep in Moano’s house tonight. 
Not to do so would insult the chief and through him his 
powerful cousin Arai. 

Moonlight now filled the square, softening the outline of 
the thatched houses. Some of the karioi were singing as they 
moved towards one of the community pleasure houses near 
the edge of the town. 

Moano and Arai watched interestedly, listening to his or- 
ders as he paraded his men outside the borrowed hut, ar- 
ranged for a guard, and dismissed them. Together they led 
him ceremoniously to Moano’s house. 

Moano’s house was large, and Carson learned as they 
walked towards it that Moano had three young wives and 
two children. His youngest wife was childless. He did not 
confide their names. 

The house was clean and airy, with mats for a floor, and 
a footbath outside the portion that Moano had set aside for 
him. A torch gave light as he adjusted a sleeping mat and 
made himself comfortable upon it. It was pleasantly warm 
inside the house, and he stripped, using some of his clothes 
for a pillow, 

On the march he had carried only a pistol as weapon, and 
now he placed that beneath his improvised pillow, With 
his hands locked behind his head, Lieutenant Carson lay 
listening to the sounds of the village and the house ending 
the day. Somewhere towards the house of pleasure of the 
karioi a young girl cried out in fright, and he heard the 
padding feet of a pursuit and capture, followed by small, 
excited cries and laughter that faded to silence somewhere 
amongst the palms. The karioj were still singing somewhere, 
and the sound of their young voices was as mellow as the 
moonlight that showed through chinks in the wall of his 
room. 

In the house Moano talked to one of his wives, although 
Carson could not hear the words. Somewhere in another part 
of the house a child cried. He remembered that Slater had 





praised the islanders’ conception of polygamy. Here in the 
Marquesas a man with more than one wife kept them in 
separate apartments of his house, together with their chil- 
dren, each in a complete family unit. He visited each in 
turn with scrupulous precision, knowing that all would 
turn upon him if he favored one. 

Tonight Moano was with one of his wives who had a child, 
Carson decided, for occasionally he heard a young child 
cooing as Moano or the mother played with it. Out in the 
main part of the house he could hear another woman sing- 
ing very softly, That, he decided must be the childless wife 
about her nightly toilet, for once the unseen third wife 
asked what she did, and was told in a low, confidential 
voice that she prepared herself with flowers and scented 
water. 

Carson smiled in the darkness, because her voice sounded 
like Ruha's voice. Women, he supposed, were much alike, 
whether they lived in the ferest of the Marquesas or in the 
stone and brick houses of old Boston. Alike in voice and 
coquetry. Alike in vanity and passion... . 

But Ruha now .. . He cut that thought off abruptly. He 
had undertaken this march to see Ruha again. And he had 
seen her. In fact, the two chiefs had offered the girl to him 
quite openly in a way that would have made his most se- 
cret wishes fact. Yet he had refused. 

Conscience, he told himself now, was a damned fool 
thing! No man should refuse such a gift. He frowned. But 
it was one thing to persuade the woman you wanted to love 
you—another to have her offered to you as a gift from 
another man. 

He shook his head. If it meant sleepless nights lying 
awake like this in the tropic warmth for months and years, 
he still could not take Ruha as a gift from the chiefs. 
What right had Moano, or Arai, to offer her to him? 

He moved restiessly, sweating. And yet Ruha had heard 
what was said, and had not resented it. He had felt that 
she would have come to him as they ordered. And lying 
here now, that thought was torture. 

Carson closed his eyes, trying to force himself to sleep. 
Damn Moano and Arai! If they had not spoken of her, 
he might have met and loved Ruha here tonight with no 
thought of her being passed to him like a ripe fruit as a part 
of the feast his hosts offered him! 

He started. He had dozed, but suddenly he was wide awake, 
sensing movement near him. He lay still, listening, his hand 
creeping towards the pistol beneath his pillow. 
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Someone was in the room with him. He could hear quick, 
excited breathing and slow movements as the person moved 
towards him, A shadow materialized, coming closer, In the 
moonlight filtering through the plaited walls it took shape 
slowly. His fingers closed on the butt of the pistol. 

The shadowy figure bent beside him, and he felt breath 
upon his cheek and smelled perfume. He allowed his breath 
to sigh out gently, but now his heartbeats thudded even 
more heavily, for this was no assassin bending over him— 
it was a young woman. 

Her hair brushed his face, and she was spreading some- 
thing gently over his legs. It felt soft and was cloth, tapa 
cloth made from mulberry bark. It was her skirt opened out. 
When Marquesan women slept they covered themselves with 
their opened-out skirts; Slater had told him that. 

He slid his hand away from the pistol, and she felt the 
movement and stilled. Then she was sliding beneath the 
cloth, her breath quickening. 

“You are awake?” she whispered. 

He caught her smooth arm, trying to see her face. His 
hands held her shoulders away from him, but the length of 
her thigh touched him. The skin was warm and had the 
smoothness of silk. She trembled against him. 
> “You must go away,” he whispered anxiously; “at once; 
“who are:you?” 

The hint of laughter came from her lips. “Was there an- 
other woman you expected, Tane? It is Ruha. I have come to 
you in the night because although your voice said quite 
plainly that you did not want me your eyes said you lied.” 

“Ruha?” He held her away, staring at her. 

“I am here, Tane . , .” she murmured. 

“T should send you away,” he muttered. 

“But why, since you want me, and I want you, Tane? 
And we are here together?” 

She turned towards him, becoming surer of his need, her 

breath quickening, her heart thudding against him. Protest 
was foolish. She was here waiting for him and he wanted 
her. He had wanted her like this since he saw her on the deck 
of the Essex that first day. 
_ Her soft hands explored his body beneath the rough tapa 
cloth, and her voice murmured deep in her throat as she 
pressed against him impatiently. Nuku Hivan courtship was 
in the dance, the love song, the pursuit, the preparation of 
the body with oils and the scent of flowers. These, not the 
petting and caresses of more sophisticated peoples, were the 
preliminaries to the act of love. 
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Now she waited for him confidently, knowing how she 
made him feel, because she was a woman. Knowing that 
soon he would take her despite his hesitation, despite his 
fumbled mutterings of foreign conscience that she had no 
wish to understand. Believing too that when he did, the 
delights of her body and its skill in lovemaking would bind 
him to her with the ropes of need and habit that he would 
have neither the will nor the desire to break. Drugging 
him beyond his realization . . . 

He was ready now. She could feel his growing fierceness. 
The muttering of uncertain words in a strange tongue died, 
His hands seized her desperately. She moaned, and drew him 
to her, Their bodies met fiercely as though in anger, They 
were engulfed almost at once, and she convulsed against 
him with small, excited cries that she stifled by pressing her 
face against his shoulder. 

“Ko te maire toro,” she breathed huskily. “Ko horuhoru 
. . -” (Strong as a mountain, supple as a fern, he bent over 
me.) 

“You are beautiful, Ruha,” he whispered. 

“Aue!” she answered. “And you are strong. It is as I 
knew it would be with you, Jane.” 

“And you are as I knew you would be, from the first 
moment I saw you, Ruha ., .” 

She turned towards him again. Her face pressed against 
his cheek, 

“My lover’s passion wakened my own desire anew,” she 
whispered the words of the song thickly in his ear. “Hold 
me again, Jane! Let tonight never end.” 

“You are like a fire in my blood, Ruha!”* he muttered, 

She laughed with a low, seductive sound deep in her 
throat. She pressed the warmth of her pliant body against 
him, her hands seeking to measure his reawakening desire 
eagerly. 

He caught her hands, ashamed suddenly at her boldness, 
and turned her over on her back and held her still there. 

“Ruha,” he whispered. “Listen to me. . .” 

“Yes, Tane?” she murmured, pressing her face against his. 
She lifted her body from the mat seeking him eagerly, as 
though she meant to absorb, envelop him, possess him en- 
tirely, and she writhed against him and moaned and whis- 
pered, “Take me again quickly, Tane! I cannot wait...” 

He laughed at her indulgently, affectionately. “Of course 
you can wait, you little barbarian,” he muttered in English. 
“And so can [.” 

And that was the beauty of it, he thought with satisfac- 
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tion. For this was not going to be any fleeting love, he was 
sure of that. It was something they could do again now, 
or ah a be content. For many, many such nights lay 
ahead for them, There would be no end to this newfound 
delight they were sharing in the warm, scented darkness . . . 

“I do not understand your words,” she whispered. “But 
love me, Tare...” 

“Listen to me,” he said in his halting Marquesan. “There 
will be other nights. There will be more nights like this 
than you can number, Ruha.” 

She held him tightly and nodded. “Yes. I will come to 
you each night while you are our guest, Tane. But such 
things end. You heard Moano and Arai speak of building a 
house for you. Is that it? But Moano jested, and so did 
Arai. Such things do not last forever, so let us enjoy our 
love tonight and the next night. You do not understand such 
things yet, because you do not understand all that we say 
as we do not always understand what you say.” 

She said it soothingly, but with impatience, He shook her 
slightly and laughed. 

“It is you who do not understand, little one. And we do 
not care about Moano, Arai, and the house. You are coming 
with me to Nuku Hiva. I want you for my vahine, Ruha. 
And I mean to have you.” 

He felt her tense, then she lay back suddenly as though 
tired. “But how can this thing be, Tane?” she whispered. “I 
would follow you gladly even to your own strange country 
beyond the sea. But they would destroy us both if we at- 
tempted it...” 

“I will speak to Captain Porter,’ he muttered. “As soon 
as he returns I will speak to him about us. If he allowed 
other men to marry, he must allow me. What was that 
you said about our love destroying us? What foolish 
thought, Ruha!” 

“Moano would destroy us. He is a jealous man, and 
fierce . . .” she murmured. “And yet, this feeling I have for 
you, Tane...” 

“Moano?” he said. He resisted laughter. “You heard what 
he said? And Arai? They offered you to me. I will give 
them both rich gifts . . .” 

“Do not speak of it,” she breathed as though the walls 
listened. “They would kill you . . .” She stopped, and started 
again speaking slowly and clearly so that he would un- 
derstand, 

“Moano sent you? What do you mean, Ruha? You came 
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to me because you wanted to. Because it was what you de- 
sired as much as I.” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “That is truth. But Moano my hus- 
band sent me to honor you . . .” Her body followed him, 
seeking the reassurance of his touch with a sudden in- 
stinctive desperation, 

“Moano, your husband?” he said. “What are you saying, 
Ruha?” 

But she did not have to answer. He knew it for truth 
suddenly with a feeling of sickness in the pit of his stomach. 
His hands shook her. 

“Are you Moano’s wife? Answer me, Ruha!” 

She trembled under his hands, hearing an angry note al- 
most like hatred in his voice now. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “But it does not matter. If you 
want me, I will follow you. I do not fear death. I will meet 
you at the end of the valley. I will come to Nuku Hiva 
with you, and. . 

“No!” he said. “No. 

He was groping for his clothing in the darkness, thrust- 
ing her away violently when she crept nearer, He pulled 
on his trousers. 

“Tane...” 

“Wanton!” he muttered sickly in English. “Whore .. .” 

He thrust his feet into his boots. He picked up the re- 
mainder of his clothing and the pistol. She was sobbing 
softly in the darkness as he crept from Moano’s house. He 
crossed to the house his men shared, and spent the rest of 
the night in angry restlessness. He had them out and form- 
ing up soon after dawn. He marched them out, despite Moano 
and Arai's startled sleepy protests. He moved his men fast, 
venting his rage upon them with their women straggling be- 
hind, 

He had almost reached the end of the valley when he 
saw the small, forlorn figure join the other women from 
where she had waited, hidden. 

He stopped at once, and strode back to her. He ordered 
her back harshly. 

“Moano would kill me now,” she told him, tearfully. 
“It is too late to go back, Tane.” 

“I will have two of my men take you,” he threatened. 

“Then you do not love Ruha?” 

Looking at her misery, Carson could not lie about that. He 
frowned at her. “Yes, I love you, Ruha. But you are Moano’s 
vahine. You must go back.” 

“If you send your men with me, you send them death 
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also,” she whispered. But she doubted that he understood, 
‘so she sat dumbly, until he marched back to his men. She 
followed him at a safer distance, a hurt look in her eyes 
like a whipped, but still loving dog. 

“T will join him at the end of the valley, on Nuku Hivan 
land,” she thought desperately. “He cannot send me back, 
He loves me. I would sooner find my own death now than 
return to Moano.. .” 
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Chapter Eight 


Slater lay in darkness in a small cubicle that had neither 
door nor roof, but was part of the Nuku Hivan house of 
pleasure, a part within the whole building that was high 
and gable-roofed, and at the moment full of the sound of 
singing voices and stamping feet. Only here in this corner 
was there quiet, and he believed quiet might remain. 

So he lay still, listening. And only when some young 
couple appeared at the opening that served as a door 
did he make a sound, cough, and move, and maybe laugh a 
little and watch them retreat to a more private corner. 

He had sent the girl Narai for food, and she had gone 
reluctantly, for on Nuku Hiva the men prepared their own 
food and had taboos about women doing so. 

But he had insisted, and she had gone to her parents’ 
house to help prepare food there. She had said she would 
bring him food cooked by her father, which was a way 
around the taboo in a land where men and women 
cooked in separate ovens. Her father always cooked too 
much, and often it went to waste because the women were 
forbidden to eat it. 

He waited as patiently as he could for her. Outside the 
long day was drawing to a close. He listened carefully to 
the voices of the karioi when they talked together, and 
listening learned that the Essex had returned to Nuku Hiva, 
bringing two more captured British ships. There was talk 
of men searching for one of the white slaves captured in 
battle, but the karioi showed little interest in that. 

They were more interested in the party of Americans 
who had gone marching up the Taipi Valley at dawn. These 
had not yet returned and there was much laughter as the 
karioi talked of the women of the Taipi villages who would 
seduce the Americans with their sly looks and their dancing. 

In a cubicle close by, Slater could hear the whispers and 
struggles of a couple together. But mostly now the karioi 
were attracted by the sound of singing and music in the 
great central hall of the house of pleasure and gathered 
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together there. He was tempted to watch from the shadows 
just inside his room, but thoughts of tomorrow. what 
might lie ahead kept him still. 

The music, he decided, had a good rhythm. They were 
playing nose flutes and triton shells and beating skin drums 
with their open hands. 

The words of the songs they sang excited Slater as he 
listened. They sang always of seduction and the act of 
love, turning his thoughts to the girl Narai. 

She was long in returning. Perhaps she meant to betray 
him. But he could not accept that thought. There was noth- 
ing treacherous about the warm, brown-skinned girl he 
had watched bathe in the forest pool like a naiad from 
some old, half-forgotten Greek tale. 

He smiled, thinking of other Polynesian girls he had 
known. On Tahiti he had loved some of them in a care- 
free existence, mostly in houses of pleasure such as this 
where the young people gathered. In those months he had 
learned to know the Polynesians, and accept their ways. 
Smiling, seductive girls had come into his life, stayed a 


little while, and turned away to find another lover. Or he had 


tired of them first, and sought another. The parting had al- 
ways been as carefree as their meeting. 

It was not quite the same here in the Marquesas, he de- 
cided. Perhaps it was because he was older, more mature. 
But Narai seemed different from the girls of Tahiti. 

He shrugged in the semidarkness. That was a foolish 
thought, and not born of his knowledge and experience. 
Narai, if she allowed him to love her, would prove no dif- 
ferent from the others, For a few hours they would know 
a transport of joy and passion, Then he would leave Nuku 
Hiva Bay, and Naraij, And the next night another would 
take his place in Narai’s soft arms, probably some beard- 
less boy from amongst the karioi, since women liked 
change... 

Or perhaps he would not see her tonight? Or again. 

He scowled, remembering how it had been when she 
brought him in here this morning. He understood the is- 
land women and island ways of loving, but some perverse 
imp had prompted him to forget that and to make love 
to her as he would to a European woman. So when she 
brought him in here, and lay beside him, he had accepted 
the pressure of her face against his, but when he had tired 
of her nose, her cheek against his, he had seized her, 
and kissed her mouth. 

He had felt her stiffen in his arms in shock and surprise. 
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_ She had tried to free herself and run away, but he held her 
fast, and kissed her mouth again and again. When she 
stopped struggling and stilled, sobbing, he told her that 
the people of his race made love differently. The pressure of 
the lips was the best prelude to love, His vahine must 
learn that, 

She listened because he held her fast, When he relaxed 
she broke free and ran away. He thought her lost to him, 
and perhaps himself lost with her if he was discovered, But 
since there was nowhere else to go, he stayed. 

And she had come back. At noon as he dozed in a corner 
he heard the whisper of the sound her feet made on the 
grass mats as she came in. She brought him a coconut and a 
bunch of the red-skinned Marquesan bananas that they 
called fei, the fruit of love. 

She sat beside him and talked of the village and the new 
ships that had come into the bay, sitting still to watch 
him eat, but warily, like a bird prepared for instant flight, 
They still searched for him, she said. Men marched with 
the weapons of noise and fire over their shoulders, and 
some of the village men armed with lances and clubs ac- 
companied them, although the men of her race were growing 
tired of the sport since he could not be easily found. 

By tomorrow, she supposed, there would be no men of 
her race amongst those searching for him. 

By tonight, he hoped. 

She would go now, she said, since he had shamed her 
this morning by forcing his mouth upon hers in a way 
that was unmannerly and unclean, that nobody but a for- 
eigner would attempt. Her people showed affection by pres- 
sure of nose against nose. Her fine dark brows had drawn 
together in a scowl as she looked at him. Generations of 
her people had commenced their love play with the hongi, 
she said. 

“Good-bye,” he said, and turned away from her. He lis- 
tened to her stand up and walk to the door. She came back. 

“What else do they do other than that foolish pressure of 
the lips?” she asked him. 

“They do this,” he said. 

He smiled and pulled her down to him, caressing her. 
But that, too, was strange, and shocked her. 

His fingertips traced the long, smooth hollow between the 
Touscles of her back, stroking the skin gently the while. He 
felt her tense nervously, but she pressed to him, her soft 
breasts spreading against his chest while she pressed her 
hose against his cheek and breathed heavily against him. He 
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stroked tenderly down the line of her spine. He traced the 
round contours of her hips and thighs “through the tapa 
skirt, and turning her gently on her back, cupped one of 
her round breasts with his hand, feeling the tension of the 
nipple harden suddenly against his palm. 

She had moaned softly with pleasure as he turned her 
over but became frightened immediately when he touched 
her breast. And again she ran away, leaving him to calm, 
then doze alone through the long hours of afternoon. 

The next time she came in and wakened him, he watched 
her silently, merely answering her questions while she 
watched him warily, prepared for flight. So she had gone 
uncertainly to her parents’ home, for food. 

He turned upon his back and thought of that, wondering 
if she would come back, and wondering, heard her come in. 

“I have brought meat and breadfruit and poi,” she said. 
“And there is a drink my father brews from young palm 
fronds. Nobody has bothered you here?” 

“Nobody has come near me, except for lovers who come 
to the door to look in and go away again when they find 
someone here.” 

“There are plenty of other lovers’ places here for them.” 

“You chose a good hiding place for me. Thank you for 
that, and for this food.” 

She sat at a discreet distance while he ate, watchful of 
him. The food was good, and he -was hungry. His- appetite 
pleased her, and she laughed softly when he had finished. 

“Men praise my father’s food.” 

“It was worthy of a chief,” he smiled. “As his daughter 
is. You are beautiful, Narai.. .” 

She turned her head away. It was growing lighter in the 
cubicle again, although evening had come. Out in the main 
hall they were lighting torches, and beyond the plaited outer 
wall of fronds the moon was rising. 

“The men who marched to Taipi have not returned,” she 
said uncertainly, pretending not to hear. 

“You are like a hibiscus flower waiting to open to the sun.” 

“It will be noon before they can get back tomorrow,” 
She was starting to tremble. “You will be safe here tonight. 
I must go...” 

“IT am called Gordon,” he told her. “It is a word your 
tongue can form, and that is what you must call me, Narai.” 

“Gor... don. . .” Her lips parted, forming his name 
hesitantly. “Gordon,” she said with greater confidence, “It 
has a strange, foreign sound.” 

The drums and the flutes outside had deepened in sound 
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‘slowly, They listened together silently. She crept closer to 
him and rested her head on his shoulder. Their faces touched 
as he turned towards her, and he felt the glow beneath her 
smooth, reddish-brown skin. He drew aside the thick tresses 
of hair from her shoulders, and his hand stroked the smooth 
skin and moved down her naked back. 

“They are playing the song of the trade wind and the 
waves of the sea,” he murmured. 

“Always here there is music,” she whispered. “The 
plaited reed walls breathe it when the trade wind blows. I 
will stay with you tonight, Gordon Tane. And perhaps to- 
morrow when the way is clear I will walk with you through 
the valley to Taumoto .. .” 

“We will travel together farther than Taumoto,” he said 
with certainty. “I am cold; spread your pareu for me, vahine.” 

She straightened slowly, and her fingers went to her girdle 
and unfastened it and drew it away, She threw back the 
twin masses of her hair and turned to him, with the open 
cloth in her hands. 

“If we are to travel together, Gordon Tane, then we must 
share the pareu .. .” 

He felt her heart beat close to him as she leaned across 
to spread the opened cloth of her skirt over them. She had 
the suppleness of the food-bearing trees of the forest, and 
now the same prodigal need to give filled her trembling 
body as she covered him lightly with the tapa cloth. 

He turned her to him with gentle hands. “And if I love 
you as my people love?” 

Her voice, like her eyes, had grown strangely heavy. 
“Aita e peapea , . .” she whispered, “It does not matter, 
Tane. Though it starts a strange fire in me, a drowsiness, 
a heaviness in my eyes and limbs such as I have not known 
before ...” 

She sighed, and was relaxing, melting languorously into his 

“Ty ane,” she sighed. “Aue, Gordon, Tane .. .” 

The music strengthened outside their hidden place and 
it was as though the rhythm of the ocean caught them up 
On its waves as he took her, rushing them to a beach where 
calm waited, and perfect peace . 

Her body under his was all sensation. Her climaxes were 
convulsive, and she filled the night’s silence with small, 
ecstatic cries as he loved her again and again. 

The moon had gone and the town slept before she lay 
contented in his arms at last. The music and dancing had 
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stopped long ago, and the muffled sounds of other young 
karioi lovers faded before Gordon Slater slept. 

Holding her close and feeling her sleeping breath against 
his shoulder, he frowned in the darkness. “I have never 
loved a girl like you, Narai,” he thought. “Never, I cannot 
let you go.” 

But how could you hold one of the karioi? It would be 

like trying to seize the trade wind in your hands as it sighed 
down one of the valleys, made warm and fragrant by 
the rich earth and the heavy scent of flowers. 
. They wakened together to find it was day and that there 
was little sound or movement outside their room, Most of 
the karioi were gone. The young people, although they usu- 
ally slept away from their homes and parents, must return 
to help with the meals and the gathering of food. Most of 
them spent the mornings at home, until] with the few com- 
pulsory chores done, they could steal away to their en- 
joyment again. 

It was time to leave the house of pleasure while he would 
attract less attention than later in the day, even if it:meant 
hiding in the forest until the American force marched back 
from Taumoto. 

They left the house of pleasure hand in hand, running 
into the shelter of the forest, observed by only a young 
couple who pointed and laughed and returned at once 
to their own interests. : 

She led him through the forest to the same rivulet where 
they had met, only today they climbed higher, finding a 
still, clear pool where they bathed separately and later a 
cave with a sandy floor high up the mountain from which 
the American flag fluttered in the wind. 

He had barely settled on the sandy floor of the cave 
with Narai when he noticed movement towards the valley, 
and staring that way he caught the glint of steel, the steady 
movement of marching men. 

Lieutenant Carson and his men were returning earlier than 
he had expected. If he acted quickly now, he could slip 
into the valley behind them. Perhaps later, the Americans 
would station a guard there, or set a trap for him, if that 
occurred to them, and they suspected he still hid close to 
Nuku Hiva. 

They crept back warily and lay at the edge of the forest 
watching the men march out of the valley, They were not 
alone, Slater saw, grinning. Following the officer and his six 
men, seven women walked in a group a hundred yards or 
so farther back. 
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“They each have a woman,” he said, his arm around Narai. 

She smiled. Sometimes when she spoke to him her voice 
seemed almost to purr, and the moyement of her body against 
his was feline. 

“Ts that strange, Tane?” 

He shook his head. “No. But it is something I mean to 
use against them if 1 can, since they are my enemies, Look 
closely at the women, Narai. Are any of them valley women? 
Can you tell me that?” 

She raised her head a little higher, staring down, 

“These two walking together, I know, They are from here. 
They are of the karioi. So is the next girl. The other two 
are Maraou and Poma, who married two of the foreigners. 
They are also from Nuku Hiva, as you know.. .” 

“Unmarried girls are not what I seek. Nor Maraou or 
Poma.” 

“Wait!” she said. “The next girl is called Raurea, She is 
the daughter of Teva of Taumoto.. .” 

“Ah!” he said, delighted, “And the other girl?” 

She peered down at the last woman following the Ameri- 
cans. She was smaller than the others, better formed. “Yes, 
I think I know her. The way she walks and holds her head. 
And her pareu . .. She . . ” She broke off with a startled 
gasp. ‘“Ruha!” 

“Ruha? Who is Ruha?” he asked quickly. 

“Ruha and I are friends. We are both companions of 
Tehina. But Ruha can’t...” 

“She can’t change her lover? Why not? They all do until 
they marry. And some tire of husbands and find a new one. 
What is so different about Ruha, Narai?” 

“She is married to Moano, who is of royal blood,” she 
said slowly. “Moano of Taipi, who is cousin to Arai, Tehina’s 
husband.” 

“T see,” Slater murmured. He stared down, studying the 
woman, remembering her from Tehina’s wedding. “If the 
Americans stayed in Taumoto last night, might not Moano 
have lent one of them his wife, meaning to honor him? And 
yes ... it would be the officer.” 

“There has been talk in the town that the foreign chief 
marched his men into Taipi to find a certain woman,” she 
muttered. “But I did not guess it was Ruha.” 

Slater frowned, considering. “But if Moano sent Ruha to 
him, there could be no blame?” 

“If there was something between them earlier—love play 
unknown to Moano—if the white man sought Ruha! If she 
follows him and bears him a child, leaving Moano, there is 
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great blame!” she whispered. “There is punishment and death.” 

Slater frowned. Punishment varied in the islands. He must 
be sure. “Death for Ruha?” 

She shook her head, “Moano must abandon her, after 
she has been beaten. A woman who is married to a man of 
high rank and pure blood like Moano and tries to leave him 
is beaten with clubs. Sometimes they die from the beating. 
The child, if she bears a child, is killed at birth.” 

“And the man?” 

“He is clubbed to death by the woman's husband and his 
Telations at the first opportunity. It is the law.” 

Slater smiled without mirth, and moved his lips lightly 
over her bare shoulder. 

“There was never a vahine like you, Narai. You kept me 
hidden and fed while men hunted me. I needed a woman's 
love, and you gave it to me. I needed a weapon to use 
against my enemies to free my friends, and now you give 
me that. Take me to the Taipi chief Moano and his cousin 
Arai in Taumoto. We will travel far together, you and IL 
We will share great joy. But we must enter the valley 
quickly, before men search for me here.” 

“The sight of Ruha, my friend, following the foreigner 
as a girl of the karioi might, gives me only sorrow, Gordon 
Tane,” she muttered. “And see, you are right. It is the of- 
ficer Ruha favors...” 

Slater watched Carson fall out of the march and wait 
for Ruha. Walking together, with Carson talking to her, they 
passed in amongst the trees that bordered the town, and 
disappeared. 

Slater stared after them frowning. It was a pity it had 
to be Carson. He liked the Yankee lieutenant who had merely 
followed orders in his treatment of the prisoners, and 
who had lightened their burden when he could. 

But Carson was the key he intended to use to free his 
friends, and destroy the American grip on Nuku Hiva.. . 

Holding Narai’s shapely hand, he led her back into the 
trees and turned with her towards Taipi Valley . . . 


Captain Porter tapped a quill thoughtfully on the table 
in his cabin on the Essex and scowled at it. 

“The moment J turn my back,” he said distinctly, “dis- 
cipline deteriorates, and officers I trust with a command be- 
have like schoolboys.” 

Lieutenant Dane Carson scowled, “Is this a court-martial, 
Captain Porter?” 

“No, but don’t tempt me, Carson.” 
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‘. “I've done nothing to warrant a court-martial under Navy 
Ww, sir.” 

“No? I left you in command here, Lieutenant Carson, 
and you next in command, Midshipman Masters. The lan- 
guorous air of Nuku Hiva has corrupted you both. . .” 

“You argue like sea-lawyers about your rights and vir- 
tues,” Porter growled. “Silence, sir, Carson, you marched 
into the interior of the island, leaving the port garrison un- 
dermanned, You performed useful work, I'll admit, in gather- 
ing information of the tribes and villages, and the terrain 
inland. But you did this on your own initiative, despite 
orders from me that stressed the need to watch the security 
of our position here.” 

“But the knowledge I gathered can safeguard our security 
here, Captain.” 

“It would have been better gathered when the Essex is in 
port, and we could spare the men, Carson. Your unfortunate 
expedition allowed the escape of the prisoner Slater. It 
could have been worse than that. The whole fourteen of our 
prisoners could have escaped to become a force working 
against us with the natives of the interior, The guards could 
have been killed, and the prisoners escaped with their arms, 
or even boarded and taken the Seringapatam, and fired on 
the Greenwich.” 

“But that did not happen. Only Slater escaped, and he 
will be caught. He'll travel inland, and Chief Arai can easily 
be persuaded to help take him. If I might take a small party 
back to Taumoto . . .” 

“No. I mean to keep you on the Essex until we careen 
her after the next raid. And you also, Masters. You did 
very well up to a point. You took precautions when you 
sighted us, in case we were a British warship—a pos- 
sibility that does not seem to have occurred to Carson. 
If you had stopped there, I would have had only praise for 
you, but you suffered from an excess of zeal, which some- 
times is as bad as carelessness. So you sent two guards with 
fourteen prisoners to push their way through a crowd of 
Natives excited by our return. You lost Slater and could 
have lost them all.” 

“Sir,” Masters protested. “I acted at once by sending the 
bosun ashore with a small search party and by instructing 
him to offer a reward to the natives if they helped recap- 
ture Slater. We almost had him .. .” 

“He is still at large,’ Porter said. “That is what counts. 
So like Lieutenant Carson, I intend to keep you busy on the 
Essex for a while. Colonel Gamble will be in command of 
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the fort and. of Nuku Hiva in my absence from now 
Midshipman Feltus will assist the colonel. Masters, you 
return to your quarters, remembering that your place 
now on is aboard the Essex unless I order otherwise,” 

“But, sir, I..." 

“Return to your quarters, Masters.” 

“Yes, sir . . .” Masters saluted, and turned about, 
glance at Carson vindictive. Carson’s fault, he thought. If 
Carson hadn't... 

“May I go now, sir?” Carson asked politely. 

“You may nor,” Porter snapped. He stared at Carson, 
choosing his words. “There is the matter of the woman, 
Ruha, Chief Moano’s wife.” 

Carson looked uneasily at the ground. He had told Porter 
the truth about that. He had not tried to avoid blame, as 
it would have been easy enough to do, since he was now 
the official interpreter. 

“I told you, sir. I did not know that she was Moano’s 
wife. When I . . . discovered that, I left her at once, and 
joined the men. I marched out early next morning.” 

Porter scowled. “They are a strange people by our stand- 
ards of morality, Carson. I have checked on what you told 
me, with Dawson and Kittrick and their wives. It is con- 
sidered an honor for a host to lend his wife to a guest, 
.Moano meant to honor you, and through you, I suppose, 
all of us,” 

“Yes, sir...” 

“He would be angry when he heard that you rejected 
her at once when you found out she was his wife. After 
having . . . made love to her. It’s possible he would con- 
Sider that an insult to himself, to his health and his person.” 

“I didn’t think of that at the time, sir. I was too dis« 


turbed. Too . . . disgusted by what had happened.” 
Porter scowled. “Don't be a hypocrite, Carson. No doubt 
you enjoyed the woman's . .. charms. But to make the 


matter worse, and perhaps because your rejection piqued her, 
the woman seems to have taken a fancy to you and fol- 
lowed you here?” 

“Yes, sir . . .” Carson admitted miserably. 

“You are supposed to be learning the language and cus- 
toms of these people, Carson. So suppose you tell me how 
that will affect Chief Moano and his powerful cousin Arai? 
Or shall I tell you. He will be astonished, and offended. 
You are lucky he did not send a war party after you at 
once to kill both you and the woman. Instead of gaining 
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the goodwill of the valley peoples by your expedition, it 
seems to me that you have obtained their ill will,” 

“They take marriage lightly, sir,” Carson protested, “Di- 
Yorce is by mutual consent. It happens when two people 
tire of one another. Or when a wife is unfaithful without 
the knowledge or consent of her husband. They divide prop- 
erty and children, and marry again almost at once.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Yes, sir. Slater told me.” 

“They seem to love lightly,” Porter said frowning. “Peo- 
ple call them immoral, wanton, salacious, heathens, Yet I 
like them. I find them honest and friendly.” Through the 
open door of the cabin he could see the town. The sound of 
distant voices singing came from it, and as he watched he 
saw two men of the Essex walking towards the town with 
native women. He looked away, and picked up his quill 
again, frowning. “That woman came here because of you, 
Carson. Send her back to her husband. I don’t care how you 
do it—but get her back to him at once. If they divorce 
then by mutual agreement, I shan’t place any obstacle in the 
way if you want to marry her. But get her back to her 
husband before we bave another war on our hands here. 
Understood?” 

“Yes, sir,” Carson said sullenly. He saluted and went out. 

Porter stared at the empty page of his logbook. He had 
meant to write something of his impressions of the Marquesan 
people today, but although he usually wrote fluently, today 
the words wouldn't come. 

He kept thinking of Carson and Masters. Anyone could 
make a mistake. He had made one on this last trip himself 
a few miles off the Chilean coast. There he had met a 
Chilean warship, a brig mounting twenty-four guns. He had 
no quarrel with the Chilean. Chile was neutral, although 
she openly favored Britain, which he supposed was natural 
since her shores were washed by the British-occupied Pa- 
cific. But the Chilean, in panic at sight of the Stars and 
Stripes flying in her home waters, had opened fire at once. 

The engagement that followed had been a brisk one, and 
the Chilean had struck her flag. Porter scowled, remember- 
ing. It was not his fault that there had been a battle. He 
had been fired on first. And the Chilean warship had de- 
served, what it got. Its guns had inflicted casualties amongst 
his crew. He had dead and wounded men to avenge. 

So he treated the Chilean as harshly as he would have 
treated any British ship and stripped her of her guns and 
ammunition and everything else he considered could be of 
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use to him. He would have liked to place a prize crew on 
her and take her to Nuku Hiva. But he had decided against 
that and left her crew aboard, ordered to return at once to 
their home port, A shot astern of them hastened them on 
their way. s 

But the fight with the Chilean should never have been 
allowed to happen, he realized now. There would be British 
interests in Valparaiso, a consul who would report the at- 
tack to the first British warship that called there, His pres- 
ence in Pacific waters would not be a secret much longer. 
He should either have sunk the Chilean ship with all hands, 
or brought crew and ship back to the Marquesas. 

He must work swiftly now. Complete the fort and the 
prison. Careen the Essex. The marine growths on her bot- 
tom were making her sluggish, and he would need that 
extra speed now to guard his flotilla of prizes when he at- 
tempted to take them around the Horn back into the At- 
lantic, The United States had no Pacific coast, but if the 
Senate would ratify his annexation of the Marquesas, the 
U. S. would have a populous and productive group of Pa- 
cific islands. 

It was a pity Slater had escaped, but one man on the 
island could do them no harm. Let Slater die of old age on 
the island. He was a pleasant rascal anyway. Let him take a 
native wife and live like a patriarch in some inland vil- 
lage. He had nothing against the Britisher. It was Valparaiso 
that was the danger. 

Staring out through the open door of the saloon, he won- 
dered where Slater was hiding now, or if he was still running 
through the jungle, looking behind him like a hunted beast. 
Poor Slater. He would call off the search for him. He did 
not matter. 
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Chapter Nine 


They sat together on the grass near the rivulet that came 
down to the sea at the northern end of Nuku Hiva Bay. 
Ruha had been erying, and the marks of her grief showed 
on her face, so that she looked less beautiful to Carson’s 
eyes as he stared at her angrily. 

“How many more times must [ tell you to return to your 
husband, Ruha?” he demanded in English, and looked at 
her with disdain as she stared blankly at the sound of un- 
familiar harsh words and seemed about to sob again. He 
said carefully in Marquesan: “You must go back to Moano, 
Ruha. At once! If you do not go, I am to force you. It is 
not my wish, but like the men of your own people I must 
obey my chief.” 

“If you take me back to Moano,” she said in a trembling 
voice, “you will be killed.” 

He laughed softly. “By Moano’s jealousy? When he him- 
self offered you to me? And I refused.” 

“As you refuse me again? Tane, you are cruel to Ruhal 
Don’t make me go back! On one of your great ships Ruha 
could be with you. You said that the chief Portaire will let 
us marry. We would both be safe from Moano’s vengeance 
on one of the ships.” 

“Nonsense!” he said. “There is nothing to fear from Moano. 
I cannot take you back to Taumoto, because Captain Porter 
intends to keep me on the Essex until he sails. But I will 
send men to guard you, and take you back to Moano with 
rich gifts for you both. It is not my fault that you followed 
me. If you had allowed our .. . our love play to end as it 
did when I found that you were Moano’s wife, there would 
have been no trouble. But you had to follow me here,” 

“Because I need you, Tane!” 

He stared at her, feeling guilt at the soft, imploring look 
in her dark eyes. “Ruha, why didn’t you tell me at once 
that you were Moano’s wife?” 

She shook her head. “Should I have thought of that? I 
thought only that you waited for me in the night, and 
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that my husband Moano had bid me . . . honor you, and 
bring you peace.” 

“Peace?” he said, disgustedly. “I have known no peace 
since I met you, Ruha!” 

“That night you knew peace, Tane. When we lay side 
by side, content.” 

He looked away. He shook his head. 

“T must send you back,” he muttered. “Tomorrow morning 
you must go, Ruha. I will send you back with Dawson and 
Kittrick, They can take their wives to interpret, and carry 
gifts for both Moano and Arai. You must tell Moano that 
nothing further has happened between us here. But tell him 
that you can no longer make him happy as a wife. Tell him 
it would be better if you were divorced so that he could 
take another. And tell him that when you are divorced, 
then I will take you and care for you.” 

She stared at him almost stupidly. “Moano will divorce 
me only by death, Tane,” she muttered. “That would not 
matter if it meant he would not also kill you. But Moano 
can be cruel. He will want his just revenge—and one day 
you will feel the clubs.” 

“Did you understand what I said?” he demanded angrily, 
missing that. 

“You send me back to be beaten by Moano?” 

“Nonsense!” he said. “Why should he beat you? He of- 
fered you to me. Although I did not know he spoke of you, 
he told me you were childless, and that he meant to do 
something about you . . . Perhaps he meant divorce, I’ve 
heard that childiess women are divorced here . , .” 

He broke off abruptly. In the house in Taumoto when he 
loved her he hadn’t thought of anything like that. Mo- 
mentarily his eyes softened as he looked at her. Suppose 
she bore him a child? 

“It is you who do not understand, Tane,” she said bit- 
terly as she shook her head. It seemed useless to say it. 
Sometimes he understood her, but when she grew emotional, 
he lost understanding. “Perhaps I did conceive your son, 
Tane,” she thought. “Perhaps he is this great sadness I feel 
within me. How am I to know? But I will eat the bitter 
kernel of the black mango and find my own death before 
I return to allow Moano to beat me close to death, and wait 
like a shark until our child is born, so that he can kill 
rea 

He patted her shoulder. “Do as I have told you, Ruha, 
and all will be well. I will tell Captain Porter that you agree 
to return to Taumoto tomorrow. I will suggest that he send 
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Dawson and Kittrick with you carrying gifts and messages 
of goodwill. You will leave at sunrise. I will send them to 
the house of your parents to meet you.” 

“Aita e peapea .. .” she murmured, “It does not mat- 
ter, Tane,” 

“Now you are talking sense,” he said in English. He 
bent his head and allowed her to press her cheek to his. 
He took her arm and walked with her back towards the town. 

He had shown splendid restraint, he decided as he left 
her. It would have been so easy to have loved her again. 
But it angered him deeply when he thought of her married 
to Moano all the time, and yet looking at him as seductively 
as she had, and coming to him in the night, scented and pre- 
pared like any courtesan. 

He left her near her parents’ house, and strode back to 
the beach. He glanced automatically at the fort on the hill. 
It was growing rapidly now and must soon be finished. The 
Essex had been beached, and men were scraping and paint- 
ing her hull in preparation for her next raid. 

Carson thought about that briefly. Perhaps it was better 
that he must go to sea as Porter ordered. At sea, meeting 
@ common danger with the other officers and men, he would 
forget Ruha. And he should never again make that mis- 
take. It was true that he had promised to marry her, but 
that promise meant nothing because Ruha would forget him 
even quicker than he would forget her, once she returned 
to Moano. 

Perhaps Moano would divorce her. But what if he did? 
Ruha would quickly find another rane. 

He stopped. He had just noticed a sailor entering one of 
the native houses with a girl, and it had been one of the- 
midshipmen. He shrugged and walked on. Why not? Most 
of the men of the Essex now had vahines. That was Cap- 
tain Porter's problem—not his. 

The day’s work commenced for him again. The careening 
of the Essex ended, and Captain Porter could be a hard 
master when he thought it necessary. He drove them hard 
all day, for the tide was high. The Essex must be warped 
off the sandbank where she lay, and hauled safely back into 
deep water. It meant a combined effort by all hands to get 
her afloat again, and by then the day was gone, although 
crowds of natives with torches still watched with great in- 
terest from the beach and canoes. 

Carson was too tired to eat. He drank a tot of rum in lime 
juice and fell on his bunk, too tired even to think of Ruha, 

Ruha watched the warping of the Essex into deep water 
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from the beach. She watched silently, almost unaware of the 
jostling crowd about her, for occasionally she caught 
glimpses of Carson at work, ordering men about in his deep 
officer’s voice, or rushing from one spot to another with the 
backs of his men bending rhythmically to the oars as they 
towed his gig from one trouble spot to another. 

She watched him climb the ladder wearily when it ended, 
returning to his ship. She longed to be able to follow him 
to the place where he slept, to comfort him and bring him 
calm 


“A dream,” she thought, watching the darkness come. 

She had never had a man turn away from her before as 
Carson had, Perhaps, she decided, that was why she felt so 
deeply about it. From that day the great ship sailed into 
Nuku Hiva Bay, with its spread wings, she had felt deeply 
about him. 

Yet when she looked at him with shining eyes and heat 
in her cheeks he had not responded as other men would. 
He was not as other men. She had known it at once when he 
called to her from the rail of the great ship and beckoned 
her peremptorily to come to him. And later, when she: had 
put the fei into his hands, offering herself at the same time, 
had he not turned away from her? 

Only on the night when she had come to him perfumed 
and glowing, like a flower opening to the sun, had he re- 
sponded. 

She frowned and shook her head sadly, and turned away 
from the bay and the lamps starting to glow like demon’s 
eyes on the ships. 

He was sending her back to Moano, and that meant it 
was over. He was turning his back upon her as he had that 
first day, turning away with the fei, the fruit of love, held 
carelessly in his hand to be tossed aside at the first oppor- 
tunity, forgotten... 

She turned away from the town, choosing the path that 
led to the rivulet with its many bathing places. A few peo- 
ple were hurrying back towards town timidly, for the dark- 
ness was thickening, and the moon not yet risen. They 
started when they met her walking silently towards them 
away from the faint glow that came from the town’s cook- 
ing ovens, fires, and torches. Some exclaimed and turned to 
stare after her, but she took no notice. 

She passed a tiki carved by hand in the wood of a dead 
tree beside the path, and the ugly face seemed to leer and 
grin at her so that she walked faster, disturbed. 

She started crying as she walked towards the nearest pool, 
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and wished that Narai was with her. Narai would help her, 

and she might need help. When the moon rose she would 

find the tree, and choose the fruit she would eat. Cerbera 

mangha grew close to the rivulet pools where the women 

bathed. A windfall was the best. You crushed the big’ seed 

a ate the kernel, but it must be a kernel from an overripe 
it. 

When a Marquesan woman chose to eat the bitter nut and 
die, all women became at once her silent and loyal accom- 
plices. They would never reason with her, or try to stop her, 
or prevent her from carrying out her intention. On the con- 
trary, all would help her, and shield her from the men. 
She could have walked back to any house, and whispered to 
the women there, and they would have followed her un- 
questioningly. 

If she found she could not swallow it, if its awful taste 
was too bitter, they would give her coconut milk to help it 
down. Or even bring her a second dose if that was neces- 


it was something that women held sacred, and contrived to 
keep for themselves, even though on Nuku Hiva it was a 
weapon seldom used. 

But she sobbed silently, alone, and wished for Narai while 
she waited for the moon to rise. 

She found the tree easily when the moon rose, and the 
ground beneath it was carpeted with fallen fruit. She had 
often seen the fruit and thought its black skin horrible. From 
a nearby coconut palm she found a ripe nut and squeezed 
milk into half the shell from the pulp. Two stones extracted 
the kernel of the black mango and crushed it. 

When she had prepared it she grew afraid. She sat near it, 
watching the moonlight glint on the water while she thought 
of Moano, and her lover sleeping on the ship. 

Men were cruel to women, even in loving. One day, she 
hoped her ghost would torment them both, filling them with 
fear, making their nights a misery. 

If only Narai were here! 

She picked up the preparation of milk and kernel and 
swallowed it. Pain came quickly, knotting her stomach, Draw- 
ing up her knees, she fell, writhing. She cried out ,.. “Aue 
sae tae ak 


Carson wakened with effort. He sent the two marines, Daw- 
son and Kittrick, off under orders, carrying gifts in haver- 
sacks as well as their arms, They went eagerly, glad to be 
ashore and to be taking their wives. Both men now had some 
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knowledge of the language. When their boat left, Carson went 
to breakfast. 

was not surprised when almost immediately afterwards 
the bosun’s pipe shrilled and orders snapped from the bridge, 
Captain Porter would want to try out the Essex's paces now 
that she sailed with a clean bottom. She sailed for an hour 
over an empty sea, and returned. 

With the ship back at her berth and the anchor dropped, 
Captain Porter called all hands on deck. He intended to put 
to sea again, he told them, just as soon as fresh water and 
stores could be shipped. This time he would sail down the 
coast of Chile to test the feeling of the Chilean Govern- 
ment. It was no fault of his that a Chilean warship had 
been humbled. But one had. And the coast of Chile was the 
nearest landfall where certain essential stores and news 
could be obtained. It was therefore necessary to test the 
feeling of the people of Chile, which he proposed to do as 
quickly as possible. He would then work back towards Nuku 
Hiva looking for British whalers and merchantmen. 

“This,” he told them, studying their faces as they watched 
him sullenly, “is what all of us need. We need the sea and 
fighting. We want to see fat prizes waiting to be taken, to 
fill our pockets with prize money. Another one or two raids, 
and we will have swept the British from the Pacific, and 
crippled their whaling industry. I promise you that imme- 
diately that is achieved we sail for home...” 

He had expected a storm of cheering. There was none. A 
sullen muttering rose from the ranks of men watching him, 

“It seems there are fools amongst you,” he said calmly, 
after a while. “Fools who are starting to like life on Nuku 
Hiva. I have beard that more of you have taken wives in the 
native manner, like Dawson and Kittrick. Others who have 
not yet been tattooed sleep with native mistresses in the 
village. Still others are commencing to visit the house of 
pleasure of the unmarried girls. This is what makes good men 
discontented. It is bad for discipline. There is too much 
feasting and entertainment. It has made you soft. Yet all 
these things are attractive to sailors, I admit. Is it because of 
the women and the feasting and dancing that you are re- 
luctant to leave Nuku Hiva to attend to your duty?” 

“Yes,” the voice of a man unseen in the ranks said, 

“Yes!” other voices took it up. 

Porter nodded. “I see! Those of you who are most anx- 
ious not to go to sea are those men who remained here 
with Lieutenant Carson and Midshipman Masters. Very welll! 
All those men will return to active sea duty on the Essex 
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at once! Silence! From now on Colonel Gamble and Mid- 
shipman Feltus will be in charge of the fort and the pris- 
‘oners, with a group of twenty marines to support them. 
Colonel Gamble will choose his own men for garrison duty, 
‘other than men who have already served ashore here. As 
for the rest of you—any man missing when we are ready 
to sail, and that will be within forty-eight hours, will’ be 
classed as a deserter in the face of the enemy, and will be 
shot or hanged, as is expedient. That is all! Lieutenant Car- 
son! Take the first shore party off for stores! Fill every water 
butt.” 

Carson started shouting orders. The men muttered sullenly, 
but quickened as the bosun moved amongst them. The 
work of obtaining and loading stores of fresh water, meat, 
fruit, and vegetables commenced. 

Porter watched them, speaking to a man here, another 
there. They were good men, or had been. But just now, he 
was realizing, he had almost had a mutiny on his hands. 

Action! That was what they needed. A following wind, 
and the thunder of guns, Prize money to spend in civilized 


rts. 

Carson had reached the beach when he saw the two ma- 
rines, Dawson and Kittrick, waiting for him. He scowled at 
them as he leaped out, and his men dragged the boat up 
the sand. 

“What the hell are you two doing here? I ordered you to 
Taumoto!” 

They both saluted. “I’m sorry, Lieutenant,” Dawson said. 
“We went to the house, but she wasn’t there.” 

Carson stared at Dawson, who glanced uneasily at Kittrick. 

“Not there?” 

“Ruha’s dead, Lieutenant,” Dawson said in a low voice. 
“Poisoned! It happened over by the pools where they bathe. 
Last night. She was alone at the time, they say, which they 
consider strange. But she took some secret poison that only 
the women know about. I'm sorry, Lieutenant. . .” 

“Ruha dead?” His voice asked the question coldly, as 
though the sound did not come from his lips. He stared at 
the two uneasy marines, seeing them through a haze of dis- 
belief. “By her own hand?” 

“Lieutenant... !” 

He found himself walking back along the beach. The beach 
seemed without end, but he knew that soon he must go 
back. The men waited at the boat for orders, even though 
they stared after him sympathetically. He must go back. He 
must go to sea with the Essex. He must forget Ruha .. . 
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The Essex sailed on time. Every man was at his post, ¢ 
Gamble had drawn up the marines in neat order on the wall 
of the fort to see them go. Even the British prisoners watched 
as the frigate spread its white sails and turned southeast. 

Carson worked with the others. Dawson and Kittrick, and 
at least half the crew, tried to keep their eyes from the 
women waving on the beach or following them in canoes. 

Captain Porter was not fated to sail straight for Chile, for 
within a few miles of Nuku Hiva he met and captured two 
more British vessels after a brisk engagement. He escorted 
them back to Nuku Hiva, then turned for Chile for war 
news and supplies and for all the things that he could not 
obtain on Nuku Hiva or take from British prizes. 

When he sailed into Valparaiso he was met by a sullen 
and hostile town. The little news he could obtain was bad. 
The French victory that America had counted on seemed 
further off than ever, The Chileans told him vindictively 
that there were already British warships in the Pacific search- 
ing for him. 

Porter decided to return to Nuku Hiva and lead his prizes 
out of the Pacific. But first he meant to allow his men shore 
leave to spend money on the dark-eyed Chilean girls. And he 
needed fresh water again. 

He only meant to stay another day, but at dawn the tall 
masts of two warships appeared outside the harbor en- 
trance. They proved to Porter’s chagrin to be British: the 
thirty-six-gun frigate Phoebe and the eighteen-gun sloop 
Cherub. 

The two British ships cruised outside the entrance, wait- 
ing for him to come out and fight. To help him decide, they 
turned back shipping approaching the harbor, allowing only — 
one small vessel to enter with the news that they intended to 
blockade the port until the American frigate put to sea. 

Pressure was immediately put on Porter by the nervous 
Chileans. 

He could grant no shore leave. If his men stepped ashore 
they would be arrested. He was refused fresh water. But 
Porter had decided that if he came out it would be in his 
own time. Despite Chilean protests he stayed in Valparaiso 
Harbor for a month, while the British warships cruised as 
determinedly outside, blockading the harbor and waiting for 
him. 

The wind changed then, unexpectedly, blowing a half gale 
offshore, and Captain Porter at last decided that the time had 
come to run for it. Outside, as his men made sail and stood 
to action stations on the guns, they could see the two British 
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vessels a mile apart tacking into the wind. They were tacking 


close-reefed, and it looked like a good chance to slip between 
them, firing his broadsides as he went. 
Carson stood on the bridge with Captain Porter and Lieu- 


tenant Jackson. The Essex heeled over as her sails filled, and 


rushed towards the open sea. The British lookouts sighted her 
at once and each turned in towards her, with their officers 
shouting orders. 

Carson stared anxiously at the sails. Taut, distended, they 
tugged at the halyards like wild things trying desperately to 
break free. ‘ 

She had too much sail on. Carson tightened his lips and 
glanced at Captain Porter. Porter shook his head. 

“Jt will be stronger when we clear the headlands, sir!” 
Carson shouted. “Look at those British ships heel!” 

“We're making five knots to every one of theirs,” Porter 
said, “Until they turn to follow us. Jackson, have the gun- 
ners stand by to fire!” 

“Stand by to fire!” Jackson roared. 

“Stand by to fire!” 

Like echoes the orders were called and repeated. Carson 
sent a man aloft to secure the halyard torn loose by the 
wind. He watched anxiously as the man climbed. As always 
with action pending, Carson felt a little sick. It would pass 
presently, he knew, but the sickness in his stomach made 
him think of Ruha. 

He knew now that all island girls did not love lightly. 
Slater, Captain Porter, all those who thought so were wrong. 
— had loved him, and Ruha had killed herself because 
of that. 

He had an impulse to close his eyes, and knew that if he 
did he would see her face clearly, with her large, soft eyes 
watching him. If he had loved her as she wanted—as he had 
done in Taumoto that-night—would she still be alive? Would 
she be waiting for him on the beach when the Essex re- 
turned... ?If...? 

He felt the wind strengthen abruptly against his back, so 
that he took a step forward involuntarily. Humming through 
the rigging above, it sounded like a woman crying. At the 
same moment he heard the thin, despairing cry of the man 
aloft. Carson shouted a warning and thrust Captain Porter 
hard over against the rail of the bridge. 

With a sound like a cannon shot the mainmast snapped 
off at the lower main topsail. The sailor aloft screamed with 
a thin sound as he fell. The heavy mast crashed down in a 
tangle of sails and snapping lines, slashing through the miz- 
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zen topsail, and bringing sails and cordage down in a 
heap, from beneath which came the cries of injured men. 

A great triumphant shout came from the British vessels 
bearing down upon them. Shots thundered from their for- 
ward guns, and the balls tore through the Essex’s sails and 
tigging, adding to the confusion aloft as Captain Porter took 
the wheel and attempted desperately to swing her about. 

Carson was aware that he had been hurt, for he could feel 
warm blood inside his shirt. He was shouting frantically for 
axes and men to cut away the wreckage of the mainmast. 
Slashing at wood and cordage, he could hear the roar of 
cannon from the British warships, and feel the jar of the 
Essex as she was hit. 

Men were manning the guns as he cleared them of canvas 
and cordage that had engulfed them. The guns forward of 
the mainmast were firing fast, and he glimpsed Jackson danc- 
ing about there as black as any powder monkey, with Mid- 
shipman Masters beside him. 

Carson cleared the wreckage and, helped by a score of men, 
pushed the broken mast and rigging over the side and cut 
the ropes still holding it. It floated away astern as he severed 
the last rope and ran back to the bridge with the ax still in 
his hand to join Porter. 

He saw at once that they were not going to make the har- 
bor. The burden of broken mast and torn sails had been 
too much. The wind was pushing the Essex past the north 
headland. It was going to drive her ashore on a sandy beach 
in a bay three miles north of the harbor. 

“Stand by to drop the anchor!” 

He ran to the bows, with sailors following him, and poised 
with the ax. He swung it against the pin holding the chain in 
place. , 

“Anchor away!” ; 

The chain ran out as men swarmed into the rigging reduc- 
ing sail hurriedly, lest the anchor drag and the Essex drive 
into rocks north of the bay. 

“Stand by the guns!” Porter’s voice roared, 

“Stand by the guns!” 

“Fire!” 

“Fire!” 

The British ships were bearing down upon them fast, the 
Cherud leading. Through the door of the captain’s cabin, Car- 
son noticed his clock. It was four in the afternoon, and his 
mind registered that as the first broadside of the Cherub 
thundered, and the world about him exploded in fire and 
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is chest. He screamed but nobody heard. 

“Ruha...!” 

The Cherub loosed her broadside and drove past, the 
Phoebe followed firing hers. The Essex was firing back with 
every gun she could bring to bear. 

Men slipped in blood on the deck of the Essex, Jackson 
was dead, Carson was dead, and Masters lay groaning in the 
scuppers with a leg shot off. Men died at the guns and were 
dragged aside for others to take their places until the in- 
exorable British fire destroyed the gun. 

At six-thirty Captain David Porter hauled down his flag and 
surrendered. Eight of his officers and men were dead, and 
sixty seriously wounded. 

The frigate Essex of the United States Navy had become a 
battered, burning hulk, mastless, holed, sinking. She would 
never spread her white sails again to return to Nuku Hiva. 
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Chapter Ten. 


It had been a worrying time for Colonel Gamble and Mid- 
shipman Feltus. Gamble’s marines, he was finding, succumbed 
even faster than the sailors to the atmosphere of Nuku~ 
Hiva and the charms of its women. More and more men 
were taking native wives. There was too much feasting and 
drinking with the natives. Thefts of stores as gifts for native 
women were increasing sharply. Cabin ornaments disap- 
peared. The long nails in the wainscoting of the merchant 
ship cabins were being drawn secretly. Sections of wall fell 
oul-unexpectedly. Loose boards flapped. 

Lectures and punishment had no effect, except to ag- 
gravate absence without leave. A marine deserted and dis- 
appeared with a native girl into the hills. Another followed. 

And a more ugly side to the fraternization was developing 
slowly. Two Nuku Hivan men were killed in a fight over 
women in the village. Chief Paiva demanded that the ma- 
rines responsible be handed over to him for punishment by 
death. Gamble, fearing a further weakening of his small 
force, refused, He had the men who had taken part in the 
fight flogged and imprisoned in the Seringapatam's brig in 
irons. He sent gifts to Paiva and the relatives of the dead men 
in reparation. 

Bui although both Paiva and the relatives professed to be 
Satisfied, the next morning the two marine deserters were 
found floating in the bay, their wrists and ankles tied with 
grass rope, and their heads and bodies bearing the gaping, 
tearing wounds that sharks’ teeth clubs alone could make. 
Each day Gamble stared anxiously to the south through his 
glass looking for the Essex, but saw always only the blue 
emptiness of the ocean. 

Beginning to fear now that the Essex would never return, 
and realizing that he could no longer rely upon his marines, 
Gamble withdrew to the Seringapaiam with the midshipmen 
each night, holding fort and town under the ship’s guns. 
Gamble brought the fort close to completion as the anxious 
months passed, driving his prisoners hard. Now he could 
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house them in the stout log prison adjoining it. He started 
to move the guns. 

And then, in the last quarter of a dying moon, the English- 
man Slater led a band of fighting men out from the valley 
towards the sleeping fort and the unsuspecting Americans. 

Except for their breathing Slater would not have known 
that they were following him. They moved silently as 
picked men should. Their bare feet made no sound, nor their 
weapons. He led a dozen fierce, thickset men from the 
Taipi Valley, armed with shark's-tooth swords and bone dag- 
gers. 

Slater had not won the support of the people of Chief 
Paiva, but Arai and Moano now had nothing but hatred for 
the Americans. These were Moano’s men who followed Slater. 
And moving down the valley tonight Arai and Moano came 
at the head of a thousand armed men. 

Slater had made them his allies when, with Narai, he car- 
ried word of Ruha to Moano, Moano had furiously sworn 
that he would kill Carson and have Ruha dragged back to 
Taumoto to be beaten. Slater had eagerly offered his help. 
But following too closely had come the sun drum mes- 
sages from Paiva of Nuku Hiva. A message beaten out on 
the great sun drums made of human skin, and the message 
passed from village to village, drum to drum, up the valley. 

“Ruha, friend of Tehina the wife of Arai; Ruha, vahine of 
Moano of Taipi, is dead by her own hand. Ruah is no more, 
she is one with the ghosts by Nuku Hiva’s river pools. 
Ruha is dead of the poison vahines use in despair. Ruha has 
gone before us to Rohuto noa noa, the sweei-scented para- 
dise of the dead.” 

Through the fringe of trees ahead Slater saw the bulk of 
the fort and the smaller squat structure of the prison close 
by. A wall of solid logs intended to enclose the prison as a 
part of the fort was being started, the stripped logs already 
lying about where they had been rolled from the forest, 

Slater touched the man behind him on the shoulder and 
pointed ahead. The scout crept silently away. Slater crouched 
with his men, waiting. 

Watching the bulk of the prison through the darkness, 
Slater remembered that he had heard the drums, and the 
excited voices, and had stepped out of the house Moano had 
set aside for him to find out what had happened. He could 
not read the Nuku Hivan drum sound. 

“Ruha is dead,” Moano had cried bitterly. “Dead by the 
secret poison women use. She is beyond my reach, but he 
is not!” 
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Moano's dark eyes had blazed with hatred and the lust 
to kill. And Slater had hidden his triumph. “Can you kill 
one man of them without killing them all, Moano? They 
fight as one. And they have the weapons of thunder that 
can destroy a town or shatter cliffs. And is it the one man 
who has wronged you, or have they all wronged you by 
coming here?” 

“It is true,” Moano muttered. “We must kill them all. But 
how, when they have such weapons?” 

“Iam your friend, Moano, and Arai’s friend. I will show 
you a way to your vengeance. But first we must release the 
prisoners, who are my friends, and the enemies of your 
enemies, and who understand the use of the weapons of 
thunder.” 

Slater started as a hand touched his shoulder. 

“Teharo comes!” a man whispered in Slater’s ear. 

He nodded. “I see Teharo.” 

“The white man has cat’s eyes,” a voice whispered from 
the darkness. 

“Be still, or some of us will have dead eyes.” 

Slater watched the warily approaching figure of the scout 
he had sent ahead, He pursed his lips and gave the tow call 
of a night bird, and the man answered and came towards 
him 


Waiting, he remembered Moano’s chagrin when the Essex 
had sailed and the Nuku Hivan drums told him that Carson 
had sailed with her. 

“But the Essex will return,” Slater assured him. “Unless 
British warships catch and sink it and kill the man who stole 
Ruha from you. That is the time to enjoy vengeance—when 
the Essex returns. We must set a trap for the Essex and the 
men aboard her. Ships have been trapped before and their 
crews killed or captured. It can be done and I will show you 
how.” 

So he was here with a dozen men, each a fighter. And in 
the prison ahead were thirteen white men who could han- 
die guns, men who waited for his help. 

“It is 1, Teharo!” his scout whispered. 

“If we had not known that, you would be dead by now,” 
Slater said. “Well, Teharo?” G 

“Three men guard the prison, that is all. They have 
weapons of fire and sound that are as long as a man,” his 
scout whispered. 

““Muskets! Where are the three?” 

Teharo pointed. “One is there, near the door, the other 
walks about at the side, seeing his friend, every now and 
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then, and sometimes looking behind the prison. The third 
stands guard inside the door. Once the one outside thrust it 
open, and I was able to see inside. The man in there sits at 
ease upon a bench where he can see the prisoners who are 
locked in another part.” 

“But the door of the outside is not locked if you saw a 
man outside thrust it open.” 

“True.” 

“Good! Teho, take Maro, and kill the guard who walks the 
side of the prison. Kill him silently when he looks around 
the back. Give the call of a bird to announce his death, 
Teharo, take the next man and kill the guard outside the 
door silently, also, and give the same call. When you kill 
him drag him out of the way. I will take the man inside. 
The rest of you will follow me in when | signal.” 

Their voices murmured softly, and two of them stole 
away, circling. Two more followed, going towards the 
front of the prison. Slater lay and watched. He lost them. 
Once he saw the guard at the side appear briefly, and turn 
away again. He heard no sound, but the figure of the guard 
at the front thickened abruptly and moved, falling. It rose 
again, but as two men, one dragging another. 

A bird called faintly behind the prison. Another answered 
from the front. 

Slater rose silently, hearing the other men stir. He came to 
the door and saw the figure lying close to the front wall. He 
thrust the door open and stepped inside. 

The man reaching for a musket beside him relaxed as he 
saw Slater’s European shirt and trousers, 

“Hank, you shouldn't... !” He realized suddenly, too late, 
that what Slater wore was not a uniform. 

“Who... ?” 

He had grasped the musket when Slater drove the bone 
dagger into his throat and gripped his wrist. The body 
arched, straining, and a groaning sound came from it as 
Slater let the weight fall and stared around with the musket 
in his hand. 

“Sam Hill!” 

Hill was staring at him anxiously between bars that en- 
closed half of the locked room. Other men were starting up 
from blankets on the floor. 

“Slater!” Hill said, in relief. “You took your time!” 

“I'm here,” Slater said. “That is what counts.” 

“And these?” 

Slater glanced back at the men crowding in the door. 
“Taipi Valley men. The guards outside are dead. They killed 
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them. Hill, you have three muskets to take the Seringapatam.” 
He was searching the dead guard’s pockets for the key of 
the heavy new lock on the inner door. He grunted in satis- 
faction as he found it. 

“Three muskets?” Hill said. He looked at the dead guard 
sickly as Slater opened the door, and as he came out, but 
he picked up the musket from where Slater had left it and 
checked it expertly. “Do you know how many men are on 
the Seringapatam? We haven’t been aboard her for weeks.” 

“Three,” Slater said. He grinned at a man coming out, 
and patted his shoulder. He came back to Hill. “Gamble, 
and Feltus, and a marine.” 

“That's not so bad. And then?” 

“Arm yourself. On my signal open fire with the ship's 
guns on the fort.” 

“Gun,” Hill said ruefully. “You're way behind, Slater. All 
the rest are already mounted in the fort.” 

Slater scowled, thinking fast. “And face the sea?” 

“That’s right. They’d blow us out of the water. And there 
are twenty marines in the fort, with muskets. We’re anchored 
within musket shot of the fort.” 

“If the guns face the sea, we have them. Hill, I have a 
thousand armed men coming down the valley right now. 
Take the Seringapatam and arm the other men. Return to 
us here. With your thirteen muskets on our side we can 
overcome the fort quickly.” 

Hill stared at him. “What do we care about the fort? It’s 
the Seringapatam we want, and the open sea. Gamble, Feltus, 
and a marine, you said? We can overcome them easily. But 
how can we get away without rousing a hornet’s nest at the 
fort?” 

“Do you refuse to help us attack the fort?” Slater asked 


y. 

“Why should we? All we want is to get away from here. 
We've no more love for the natives than we have for the 
Yanks. But we'll be helping the natives for all that, if we 
overcome Gamble and Feltus. There are marines sleeping in 
the village with their women each night. I've heard ’em 
boasting of it. There’s not much discipline among them any 
more, Slater. Without Gamble and Feltus I doubt that 
they’d even try to resist.” 

“Then we'll do without you,” Slater said, frowning. “The 
wind’s blowing offshore. Cut your cable and let her drift. If 
Gamble or any of them are alive, don’t let them get back to 
the fort before we take it. The wind should carry you to sea, 
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Make sail, and you have a clear run to Sydney Town if you 
want to try it.” , 

Hill frowned. “What about you, Slater?” 

“I've promised these people I'll help them fight the 
Yankees. They can raise three or four thousand men. We'll 
take the fort. And after that I mean to set a trap for the 
Essex. If we can lure her to anchor under the fort’s guns. Or 
get enough men aboard her to take her. . .” 

“You're crazy!” 

“It's been done before in these islands, Hill.” 

“What's a promise to natives? Don’t be a fool. Come with 
us, Slater. Let the natives and the Yanks fight it out. As for 
the Essex, if we don't meet a British warship before we reach 
Australia, we'll spread the word there that she’s in the Pacific. 
She won't last long after that.” He looked more closely at 
Slater suddenly and swore. “You're tattooed like a native! 
You've taken a vahine! Is that it, Slater?” 

Slater looked past him at the other man. “Teharo,” he said 
in Marquesan. “Give them the other weapons of fire and 
sound. Lead them to the small boat on the beach. You have 
all done well tonight. Aue! You are men! I am proud to be 
one of you.” 

“And we to be with you, friend of Moano,” Teharo said, 
delighted. He went out for the muskets. 

Hill stared after the native, scowling. “That's your answer?” 

“Follow him and he will give you arms,” Slater said in 
English. “We can do without you, Hill. These are my people 
now. Try to overcome Gamble and Feltus without a shot. 
This is your chance of freedom and salvage money, If there 
is shooting, I'll attack the fort for a diversion. If not, 1 will 
wait for morning, when I will have enough men from Taipi 
to take the fort without help from anyone.” 

“Good luck,” Hill said. “You're going to need it!” 

Hill followed the others outside. Slater watched Teharo 
lead them towards the beach. They became one with the 
shadows and disappeared. His men squatted around him, 
waiting, watching the bay and the fort, Faintly he caught 
the glint of phosphorus as the oars dipped. A few drops of 
water sparkled, and again, farther out. 

Waiting, Slater stared at the masts of the Seringapatam 
against the stars. They seemed tall, out of all proportion, a 
graceful network of lines and furled sails. A single light 
burned on the Seringapatam. Watching it he thought he saw 
a shadow pass it and wondered if the marine guard was 
awake. 
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“Aur!” one of his men whispered. “The great canoe with 
the tall masts is moving!” 

He stared harder and smiled. Yes, it was moving! And 
there had been no sound, He had not even heard the splash 
of the severed cable falling into the water. But the 
Seringapatam was moving. Against the stars the tall masts, 
the web of cordage, passed silently. 

The wind carried it out to sea. 

Hill and the others had escaped without a shot or a 
sound. And tomorrow Moano and Arai would be here with 
an army. They would overwhelm the fort. 

“What now?” Teharo’s voice whispered. 

“The first work is done. We return to the forest to wait for 
the men ot Taipi. Let the foreigners find this place empty, 
and their guards dead. Let them find the Seringapatam gone. 
They will worry, but they will not think of us. It will be the 
prisoners they will blame.” 

“Until we rush upon them tomorrow?” Teharo laughed, 

“Until we rush upon them tomorrow!” he said. 

He led them back silently into the forest to the arranged 
place. He slept on short grass near the pool where he had 
first seen Narai. There was a strange comfort in lying there. 
He lost his fear of tomorrow. He knew suddenly with cer- 
tainty that he would see Narai again, and hold her in his 
arms. 

“Teach me more of the strange love play of your people, 
Tane,” her voice seemed to whisper. 

He slept, smiling... 

Slater wakened to a hand touching his arm. He had seized 
the shark’s-tooth sword that lay near his hand before he 
recognized Teharo. 

“What is it, Teharo?” 

“A small canoe comes slowly from the sea, white one,” 
Teharo said excitedly. “It wears no wings, but three men 
paddle it. They are your enemies, and ours.” 

Slater cursed and followed him at a lope through the 
trees, circling the fort to a high point where others of his 
men were pointing and staring down. 

Slater cursed. “Gamble and Feltus!” 

Gamble was bailing with what looked like one of his 
boots, bending and straightening wearily as though he had 
been doing it for a long time. Feltus and a marine were row- 
ing as wearily, but they were already inside the harbor and 
moving steadily towards the ships. 

“Your friends have spared them,” Teharo grunted dis- 
gustedly. “They are not as you—they are fools.” 
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“Tt is done,” Slater grunted. “And we cannot alter that.” 

He had been staring from the boat to the beach, judging 
distance and the time it would take to get to a canoe and 
cut them off. He shook his head. It was hopeless, and already 
he could hear the shouts of one of the guards on the 
ramparts of the fort as he called an alarm. 

He thought vindictively of Hill. Hill, he decided, had set 
Gamble and the other two adrift in the small and leaking 
boat outside the harbor last night. Hill had not cared whether 
the Americans drowned, or whether they reached the fort in 
time to warn the marines against Slater and his valley men. 
Hill cared as little for Slater or the natives as he did for the 


Americans. He had the Seringapatam, and he was on the . 


open sea. To Hill, that was all that mattered. 

Slater withdrew his men hastily towards the valley and 
set an ambush there amongst the trees that lined the valley 
road. His men waited nervously with him. If Gamble knew 
how Hill and the others had eseaped, Gamble might try to 
keep the men from the valley from Nuku Hiva. 

He sent Teharo into Nuku Hiva town to scout, and settled 
in to wait for the attack he expected momentarily. Behind 
him the valley lay empty, with Arai and Moano and their 
men not yet in sight. 

The hours passed slowly. Teharo came back full of im- 
portance. The enemy, he said, were loading stores onto the 
Greenwich. Others had taken up a position along the rivulet 
on the valley side of town with the weapons of fire and 
smoke. Teharo's eyes rolled wildly in the telling. It had been 
difficult to pass them, he said. He had to climb the mountain 
to get back unseen. 

“Which chief leads the fighting men?” Slater demanded 
anxiously. 

“Tt is the young one.” 

Slater grinned his relief. So Hill hadn't told them any- 
thing. Gamble thought the prisoners had killed the guards 
and escaped. Otherwise Gamble himself would be in charge 
of the armed men in the pass. Not Feltus, who was young 
and comparatively inexperienced. 

But it meant that Gamble was pulling out. No doubt he in- 
tended to follow Captain Porter and the Essex. And he con- 
sidered the provisioning of his ship the most urgent task, so 
he was supervising that himself. 

A hand touched Slater's arm. The man pointed, grinning, 
“Arai comes. See our friends are as many as the grains of 
sand on a beach, not even the white men with the weapons 
of fire and thunder can stand against us.” 
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“Good!” Slater muttered. He stared with his men at the 
approaching horde. The bright sun glinted on their weapons, 
and they spread far across the floor of the valley. 

Gamble could never hold them for long once their blood 
was up. But the trick of it was not to allow Gamble to es- 
cape. While Gamble was here, the Essex must return. And if 
the Essex returned unsuspecting to anchor beneath the guns 
of the fort, then the frigate also was doomed as Feltus and 
his men were right now. 

Slater walked out to meet the two chiefs while men sur- 
rounded them in a solid mass. 

“They have men at the rivulet,” Slater told them. “We 
must come at them from below, with no surprise to help us 
other than what ground we gain in our first fierce rush.” 

“We will kill them to a man,” Arai growled. He pointed to 
where a sea eagle soared high above Nuku Hiva as though 
it had just left its nest amongst the crags. “See! There is a 
sign the gods have sent us for victory.” 

Slater nodded as the men about him muttered and pointed. 
“It is good to have gods on our side, Arai. It is good also to 
know how your enemies fight.” 

“We have you to tell us that,” Moano said. “Speak, white 
man.” 

“Then we will creep as close to the river through the trees 
as we can,” Slater said. With his dagger he traced in the 
earth of the road. “Let Arai and his men take their places 
here on the right, and you, Moano, here on the left. Give 
me a hundred good men in the center, and a man with a 
triton shell. When he sounds the triton, we rush, and let 
no man stop until they are overrun. Some of us will die, but 
we are many, and their leader is young, And once they 
have used the weapons of fire and thunder, a man may chant 
a war song before they can use them a second time, except 
as clubs or for the spears they fasten on their tips. With 
spear and club they are no better than us. And it is then 
that we will kill them.” 

“It is a good plan,” Arai muttered, glancing at Moano. 
“Ruha will be avenged, and my friend’s honor. But what of 
the great canoes with white wings?” 

“When we have overcome the men at the river, do you 
and Moano and your men run fast to the beaches and use 
the Nuku Hivan canoes to attack the ships. I will run to the 
fort with my men, and we will destroy them with the great 
ai in the fort if you have not already swarmed over 

em.” 

“May the gods help us!” Arai muttered. He shook his 
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shark’s-tooth sword, and shouted his orders. 

The horde split up, and the three parties moved off. 

They moved well, and silently, but by nature they were 
used to fighting openly and not by stealth. As they neared 
the glinting water of the pools, one of Feltus’s marines 
challenged sharply, and a musket banged. A man screamed, 
and the bushes threshed where he died. Feltus was shouting 
anxiously to the marine who had fired. 

Slater touched the man with the triton shell, and he put it 
to his lips and blew an angry blast. Like an echo the valley 
men roared a war cry, plunging from the bushes. Slater ran 
with them, caught up suddenly by the excitement, his hand 
sweating on the handle of the sword. 

Muskets were banging furiously, and he could hear Feltus’s 
voice, thin and boyish with excitement, urging his men to 
reload and fall back. A marine rose with musket and long 
bayonet from the bushes ahead and, with no time to reload, 
ran Teharo through as the Marquesan charged him furiously. 
Slater leaped in swinging his sword and broke the marine’s 
arm with a heavy stroke as he wrenched the blade from 
Teharo’s chest, his eyes wild. A dozen men jostled to get at 
the marine and beat him down and killed him. They rushed 
on triumphantly over his jerking body. 

There was blood on the teeth of the sword suddenly, and 
Slater felt sick. But the fighting was boiling up the other side 
of the river with the defense cut to pieces, and only the 
crashing through the bushes far ahead and the war cries of 
the valley men to show the way it went. 

He came upon Feltus dead, his head crushed and a pistol 
in bis hand. His cutlass lay near him, and two of his dead 
marines. 

Slater shouted for his own men to follow him and ran 
hard towards the deserted fort and its guns. He broke out 
of the timber onto the ground cleared by the prisoners above 
the fort. running hard. 

He slowed, He was not going to make it in time to stop 
the Greenwich. Its stern gun boomed, and he heard the rush 
of sound of the ball before it crashed through the trees 
where Arai and his men were just emerging. They yelled 
and disappeared back amongst the trees hurriedly. 

Four marines were pushing off a boat from the beach, and 
he could see crowds of Nuku Hivan people running for the 
mountain from their houses. 

The marines in the boat were pulling hard, with one of 
their number kneeling in the back of the boat with a musket 
in his hands, As Slater stared across the water, the marine 
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lifted his musket and fired at a group of Moano’s men break- 
ing from the trees. One fell and the rest ran back as the ma- 
Tine picked up a second musket. 

Aboard the Greenwich a man was knocking out the pin 
securing the anchor. The chain rattled as it fell. The men in 
the rigging had the mainsail set and were hauling on other 
sails as the mainsail filled in the breeze. The marines in the 
boat yelled and rowed harder. The man with the musket 
dropped it and moved forward to snatch at a rope thrown 
from the ship’s stern. Towing the boat, the Greenwich 
headed towards the open sea. Slater reached the fort ramparts 
breathless, With his men he turned one of the guns and 
trained and fired it. The ball smashed and shattered timber 
from the Greenwich’s stern, but it was Slater’s gesture of 
defiance and nothing more. 

With the men of Arai and Moano now shaking their 
weapons futilely from the beach, the ship sailed steadily 
southwards. 

Slater’s men were looking at him anxiously, and he was 
glad suddenly that it had ended this way, that no more blood 
had been shed. 

He said slowly: “The ship is dying. We have wounded it. 
neem tonight in the hours of darkness it will sink into 

© sea.” 

His men raised a shout of victory, and the men on the 
beach took it up. The Nuku Hivans were coming back to their 
town, and some joined the shouts of the valley men. 

Tonight, Slater knew there would be feasting. And tomor- 
Tow he would be back with Narai. The Americans were 
gone, he was alive, and nothing else mattered now. 

It is history that the Seringapatam reached Sydney Town 
and that the thirteen men aboard her shared her salvage. 
For the ex-prisoners of war it was a happy ending. 

And in July, 1814, one of his recovered prizes carried 
Captain David Porter and his surviving men into New York. 
harbor to receive a hero’s welcome. They had, as Captain 
Hillyer of the British frigate Phoebe later said, “fought gal- 
lantly but futilely in the first sea battle in Pacific waters.” 

Although at that time neither the Marquesans or their ally 
Slater knew it, American rule in the Marquesans had just 


, ended. The American Congress refused to ratify Porter’s an- 


nexation or to take part in any adventure into the British- 
held Pacific. 

And in the island of scented flowers and lovely girls, the 
Englishman Gordon Slater rejoined Narai, who, it is said, 
bore him many fine sons... ; 
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